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“Status of United States Investments in 


Foreign Dollar Bonds, End of 1940 


By Paut D. Dickens, Department of Commerce 


United States holdings of foreign-dol- 
lar bonds are an asset, the importance 
of which is frequently overlooked or 
minimized, because of extensive defaults 
and the low market prices for some is- 
sues. However, at the end of 1940 these 
holdings had a par value of $3,140,000,000 
(see table 1) and a market value of 
$1,791,000,000. Approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 of these securities have never 
been in default. 

This investment portfolio had _ its 
origin in United States purchases of for- 
eign bonds following the World War, the 
original net amount of which was 
slightly over $11,000,000,000. These pur- 
chases were concentrated largely in the 
early years of the first World War and 
in the years from 1925 to 1930, inclusive, 
between the adoption of the Dawes Plan 
for German reparations and the worst 
phases of the depression. Since 1930 
there has been a continuous, and some- 
times rapid, decline in United States 
holdings of these foreign obligations, as 
a result of the regular sinking fund and 
redemption operations required by the 
bond contracts, and of the large net re- 
purchases by foreign investors and by the 
borrowing entities themselves. 

England borrowed about $1,250,000,000 
from 1915 to 1919 by selling bonds to 
United States investors (exclusive of 
obligations to the United States Govern- 
ment). Most of these bonds were re- 
deemed at par or above during the early 
twenties—those remaining were con- 
verted on a favorable basis in 1932 and 
retired at maturity in 1937. Thus, this 
enormous sum was repaid without de- 
fault or loss on either interest or 
principal. 

United States holdings of these dollar 
bonds at the end of 1940 were approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 (par value) less than 
the estimated holdings of $3,335,000,000 
at the end of 1939. Part of this reduc- 
tion resulted from use of cash sinking 
fund and redemption monies in the 
amount of $59,000,000. Another impor- 
tant factor in the reduction during 1940 
was continued repatriation, especially of 
German bonds, and necessary deductions 
from the estimates to allow for previously 
unreported repurchases by foreigners. 

The investments analyzed in this sum- 
mary do not include (1) war debts owed 
by foreign governments to the United 
States Government, (2) so-called “direct” 
investments, amounting to about $7,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1940, which repre- 
sent the interest of American companies 
in foreign business enterprises, and (3) 
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the relatively small amount of miscel- 
laneous foreign securities—$450,000,000— 
usually included in the reported figures 
for total “portfolio” investments. On the 
other hand, statistics in this report in- 
clude a few foreign currency issues which 
constitute, however, less than one-half 
of 1 percent of the total. Funding bonds, 
distributed to American investors in lieu 
of interest payments, are also included 
in the present figure. 

As already indicated, the computed 
holdings of foreign dollar bonds make al- 
lowance for estimated repatriations. The 
term “repatriation” is employed in a 
broad sense to include not only repur- 
chases by the country of issue but also all 
purchases by the residents of foreign 
countries. By this procedure the result- 
ing figures relate solely to the amount 
of foreign dollar bonds originally sold in 
the United States and still held in this 
country. It has been impossible to ob- 
tain strictly accurate data on repatria- 
tions of individual issues and, in par- 
ticular, on the annual movement of funds 
for that purpose. Nevertheless, estimates 
relating to the aggregates of issue (which 
totaled $1,400,000,000 at the end of 1940) 
are believed to be reasonably accurate. 


CANADIAN ISSUES RANK FIRST IN 
VOLUME 


Over 44 percent, or $1,390,000,000, of 
our portfolio of fereign dollar bonds on 
December 31, 1940, was made up of Cana- 
dian issues. Eleven years earlier Cana- 
dian bonds held in this country were esti- 
mated at $1,750,000,000, but comprised 
only 24 percent of the total holdings. 

European bonds which in_ 1930 
amounted to over $3,000,000,000, or 42 
percent of our portfolio investments, by 
the end of 1940 had been reduced to 
$505,000 000, or only 16 percent of the 
total. German bonds (including Aus- 
tria) which at one time amounted to up- 
ward of $1,000,000,000, were reduced to 
just over $100,000,000—largely the result 
of repatriations during the period of de- 
fault. Since 1930 many European issues 
have been selling at low prices and have 
been repatriated in large volume. Cana- 
dian holdings, on the other hand, have 
been reduced almost exclusively by pur- 
chases at or close to par for normal sink- 
ing fund and redemption purposes. 

The Latin American bond portfolio, 
estimated at just under $1,000,000,000 in 
1940, was reduced from about $1,600,000,- 
000 in 1930, primarily by redemption 
operations and, to a lesser extent, by the 


repatriation of defaulted issues. (See 
table 1 for details of United States hold- 
ings and repatriations, by countries.) 

The principal type of issue included in 
the total of $3,140,000,000 was the Na- 
tional Government obligations, account- 
ing for $1,508,000,000. Canadian bonds - 
aggregating $439,000,000, comprised the 
largest item of this total. Holdings of 
Latin American bonds (Argentine, Bra- 
zilian and Chilean) followed in size, each 
somewhat more than $100,000,000. 

The next largest group was the provin- 
cial and municipal issues in which, again, 
Canada exceeded all other countries with 
a total of $471,000,000; Brazil followed 
with $124,000,000. Corporation issues, of 
which the Government-guaranteed total 
was the largest, aggregated $748,000,000, 
$476,000,000 being Canadian issues. 


STATUS OF INTEREST PAYMENTS 


Interest received in the United States 
from its holdings of foreign dollar bonds, 
which amounted to $109,000,000 in 1940, 
has for many years been one of the larger 
items in the balance of international pay- 
ments of this country. In 1930, when 
these holdings were at their highest point. 
and before defaults started, the esti- 
mated interest received exceeded $425,- 
000,000. Even at its present greatly re- 
duced level, the annual income from for- 
eign dollar bonds provides valuable sup- 
port to the United States dollar at a time 
when heavy cash purchases are being 
made in foreign countries. 

Defaults on interest payments started 
among the Latin American issues in 1931 
and later spread to Europe. Over one- 
third of foreign dollar bonds held in this 
country were in default in 1937, creating 
the impression that practically all of 
the foreign dollar bonds were worthless. 
At the end of 1940, 31.3 percent, or $983,- 
000,000, of these securities were in de- 
fault, while the terms of $191,000,000 
additional bonds had been altered 
following a period in default. 

In 1940 the cash income of $109,000,000 
on our portfolio of foreign dollar bonds 
gave a yield of 3.47 percent on a par 
value basis and 6. 1 percent on a market 
value basis. This relatively good show- 
ing as regards interest payments was 
primarily due to the excellent record of 
the Canadian issues, the defaults on 
which amounted to only $36,000,000, or 
2.6 percent of the total for that couniry. 
The Canadian bonds yielded an average 
of 4.3 percent on the par value and 4.9 
percent on the market value basis. 
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TaBLE 1.—Estimated United States Holdings of Foreign Dollar Bonds, Dec. 31, 1940 


[Par value, in millions of dollars] 











Government issues Corporate issues* 





Average eS ee eee — . wane 
. repatria- ara Total 
Country and area tions ! Provincial Govern- | _— 
|(percent) National, and mu- | ment-guar- Private | 
nicipal anteed | 

Canada and Newfoundland: : 
Canada MY. lt eo SS a 439. 2 471.0 257.3 218.8 1, 386 3 
Newfoundland______ 85.0 | 3.6 3.6 

Total 1.4 442.8 471.0 257.3 218.8 1, 389.9 

West Indies: tas 
: eae weheniixine 30.0 59.4 & i.3 60. 9 
Dominican Republic 49.0 7.2 7.2 
Haiti-__- see 29.0 5.6 5.6 

Total 32.0 72.2 2 1.3 73.7 

Central America: 

Costa Rica_-- a 28.0 | 8.0 8.0 

SSE | 9.0 | 1.6 1.1 2.7 

Panama. - -- 29.0 | 10.4 | 2 5 11.1 

Ea ae 4.1 | 4.1 

Se eS 23.0 24.1 | 2 1.6 25.9 
= | . 

South America: : 
Argentina --_--_- 4.0 128. 5 62.0 190. 5 
| 1.0 53.6 53. 6 
ae 4.0 121.0 123.8 8.5 2.0 255. 3 
Chile in 9.0 109. 5 11.1 62.9 183. 5 
Colombia-___--- 20. 0 35.9 77.0 1 5.0 122.0 
| ae “ 20.0 50.8 2.3 54. 0 
Uruguay -- 21.0 33.4 1.2 34.6 

Total 15.0 532.7 278.3 75.5 7.0 893. 5 

Europe: | : 
Belgium 59.0 11.5 3.0 14.5 
Bulgaria ee 62.0 4.8 4.8 
Czechoslovakia - -- ae 77.0 1.3 .6 1.9 
Danzig 20. 0 1.8 1.8 
Denmark. 22.0 54.7 23. 2 3.0 80.9 
Estonia 62.0 1.3 1.3 
Finland 50.0 1.7 3.2 1.4 6.3 
ie ets adie 90.0 8.4 8.4 
Germany (including Austria) 84.0 29.7 21.8 27.8 23.9 103. 2 
Greece : 60.0 14.8 14.8 
Hungary 48.0 6.0 7.9 11.3 6.7 31.9 
Ireland _- 50.0 4 _ +4 
OS Ee a eee 55.0 16.5 12.9 3. 9 40.4 73. 7 
Lithuania 25.0 4 A 
Norway 5.0 4.0 4.2 3.3 61 5 
Poland 14.0 25.9 . 3 14.2 45.4 
Rumania. 25.0 4.4 4.4 
Turkey 10.7 10 
U.8.8.R 9.8 9.8 
Yugoslavia 29.0 26. 5 2.9 0 4 

Total 63.0 284. f 82.1 67.8 71.0 505. 5 

Asia: 

China 13. 4 13.4 

Japan 60.0 50 12. 1 16.0 27.3 105 

Palestine 

Philippine Islands 9.0 25. € 6.8 2.7 1 36.6 
Total. 51.0 89. 1 18.9 18.7 28.8 15 

Oceania: 

Australia 60.0 61.2 8 95 0 

Africa: 

Liberia 1.8 i 
Grand total 31.0) 1, 508. 5 S84. 5 420.9 326.9 3, 140.8 
1 The repatriation estimates given in this column relate to those parts of the foreign issues that were originally sold 


in the United States and are still outstanding. 
$87,000,000 were outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1940. 


The interest received from Canada dur- 
ing 1940 amounted to just over $60,- 
000,000, or 55 percent of the total re- 
ceived. The Canadian record is out- 
standing primarily because defaults were 
so few in such a large volume of 
issues. Other countries, with fewer bonds 
outstanding, have a better record as re- 
gards the percentage of defaults to total, 
among them being Australia, France, 
Japan, and Norway. Ten other countries 
were not in default on any interest pay- 
ments as of the end of 1940 (see table 2). 

Current developments in the interest 
defaults status of United States holdings 
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For example, of the Cuban bonds that were once sold in this country, 
30 percent of that total are estimated to have been held abroad and 
70 percent, or $60,900,000, in the United States as of that date 


of foreign dollar bonds have both favor- 
able and unfavorable aspects. Improve- 
ments include the settlements, supposedly 
permanent, of Panamanian and Co- 
lombian defaults. Early in 1940 Co- 
lombia made a temporary offer of 3 per- 
cent interest on its National Government 
obligations. In June 1941 a permanent 
plan was offered to the bondholders, in- 
volving the issuance of 3 percent dollar 
bonds par for par in exchange for the 
outstanding 6 percent issues. In addi- 
tion, new bonds were offered in payment 
of defaulted coupons in a par value equal 





to 50 percent of the face amount of such 
defaulted coupons. 

In April 1940 the Republic of Panama 
announced a plan for the settlement of 
its defaulted 5- and 5% percent bonds, 
This plan provided for the issuance of 
new 314 (possibly 342) percent bonds in 
exchange for the 5 percent bonds of 
1928-63. It provided further that the 
514 percent bonds should be retired out 
of the proceeds of an issue of $4,000,000 
3’ percent obligations. Holders of 
arrears certificates due 1933-34-35 were 
to get new 3 percent bonds, due in 1987, 
on a par for par basis. The plan was 
declared effective as of May 1, 1941, upon 
acceptance by holders of over 75 percent 
of the bonds outstanding. 

In 1940 Brazil offered a temporary plan 
of adjustment applying to its defaulted 
bonds. This plan was a revision of the 
1934 bond readjustment plan, keeping the 
grouping of the national, provincial, and 
municipal issues as given at that time, 
but reducing the interest payments to 
about one-half of the amount provided 
therein. Accordingly, the effective in- 
terest rate on the Government of Brazil] 
issues range from about 1!2 to 2% per- 
cent, and for most of the municipal issues 
from about one-half of 1 percent to 114 
percent. Slight increases in the interest 
payments are provided for during the 
4-year period covered by the plan. 

The interest default status of Eu- 
ropean bonds grew worse during 1940. 
After the opening of the Greco-Italian 
war, Greece was forced into complete de- 
fault, and Italy, after maintaining com- 
plete service on its obligations up to the 
middle of 1940, defaulted on interest and 
sinking fund payments. Conditions in 
Europe have had still further harmful 
effects on the United States portfolio of 
dollar bonds. For example, Austria and 
Czechoslovakia had maintained full serv- 
ice until the German occupation, and 
Poland had put into effect a plan for par- 
tial payment of interest just before the 
war started. All are now in complete de- 
fault. Since the German invasions, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, and Norway 
have succeeded in maintaining their 
good records only by paying interest out 
of funds in the United States that were 
frozen by Executive orders. 


MARKET VALUES 


During 1940 the average market value 
of foreign dollar bonds held in the United 
States declined from $520 to $450 per 
1,000 (see table 3). The decline was 
rather general throughout the list. Eu- 
ropean bonds, particularly Belgian, Dan- 
ish, and Norwegian, which had been 
highly rated before occupation by Ger- 
many became imminent, dropped sharply 
in price after that time. The prices of 
Latin American bonds fell because of the 
unfavorable economic conditions in Latin 
America resulting from the disruption of 
their foreign trade. Even Canadian is- 
sues declined 10 points to $878 per 1,000. 
Notable exceptions to the trend were the 
German issues, which during 1940 in- 
creased in average price from $157 to 
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TABLE 2.—Interest-Default Status of Foreign Dollar Bonds, by Countries, Dec. 31, 1940° 


[In millions of dollars] 





| 


| Issues not in default | 


Issues in default | 














$230 per 1,000 because of extensive re- 
purchases during the last 3 or 4 months 
of the year. 


TABLE 3.—Market Value of Foreign Dol- 
lar Bonds, December 31, 1940 


[Percent of par value] 


















































eee - a 
: , ae | of defaults 
Country and area | Original | sei | | of total in- 
terms adjusted Partial | Complete | vestments 
| unchanged Jus 
Canada and Newfoundland: | 
Canada | 1, 321.8 28. 4 35. 4 0.7 2.6 
Newfoundland. - NE oc =o aren’ cal aedekcs tse eee ad ds kane eee 
Total 1, 325.4 | 28.4 35.4 7 2.6 
West Indies: aoe | ered 3 
Cuba 10.3 | 40.8 | 9.8 16.1 
Dominican Republic 7.2 | - 
Haiti 5.6 | } eee 
Total... 23.1 | 0.8 | 9.8 13.3 
Central America: 4 i eewesanes ey mae 
Costa Rica 7.3 R 100.0 
Guatemala 1.1 1. .3 59.3 
Panama £2) 1 ' 7.8 70.3 
El Salvador 4.1 100. 0 
Total 3.2 1.3 8.6 12.9 83.0 
South America: j= #  }}©§©=© 0p 7 >. - i a ¥ oi 
Argentina 133. 3 51.6 5.6 2.9 
Bolivia } 53.6 100.0 
Brazil 10.5 | 244.8 95.9 
Chile 24.0 | 21.3 : 138. 2 75.3 
Colombia 12.4 1.3 23. 5 84.8 88.8 
Peru 54.0 | 100. 0 
Uruguay a 31.9 2.6 | 7.5 
Total 180. 3 106. 1 23. 5 | 583. 6 | 67.9 
Europe: —_, - - a | i = -n 
Belgium 11.5 3.0 | 20.5 
Bulgaria 2.0 | 2.8 | 100.0 
Czechoslovakia 1.9 | 100.0 
Danzig | 1.8 | 100.0 
Denmark 80.9 | |-------0---- 
Estonia 1.3 ; Ll dclupwneadeas 
Finland 4.8 1.5 ‘ Scnkpccnccaccmeah 
France 8.4 is. codeine 
Germany and Austria 1.9 4.2 22.7 | 74.4 | 94.0 
Greece 14.2 | .6 | 100.0 
Hungary 8 19. 2 | 6.9 81.8 
Ireland 4 ; 
Italy 3 73.4 99. 6 
Lithuania 4 
Norway 61.5 a 
Poland 45.4 100.0 
Rumania 4.4 100.0 
Turkey 10.7 
28:2 9.8 
Yugoslavia 5.6 23. 8 81.0 
Total 197.5 11.5 58. 1 238. 4 58.7 
Asia: 
China 1.1 12.3 91.8 
Japan 105. 5 
Philippine Islands 35. 1 1.5 
Total 141.7 1.5 12.3 7.9 
Oceania and Africa 95.0 1.8 
Grand total 1, 966. 2 191.3 125. 6 847. 7 31.3 





1 By interest default is meant the failure of the borrower to pay interest in conformity with the provisions of the bond 


indenture—the gold clause excepted 


Negotiations often result in the lowering of the contract rate of interest, the 


cancelation of past-due coupons, the issuance of income bonds in exchange for the original bonds, or some other solution 


thought of as permanent 


When such revisions are accepted by the bondholders and adhered to by the debtors, the 
contracts are considered as having been amended, and the issues are treated as no longer in default. 
of the above table, interest-default was based on the status of the last coupon payable in 1940. 


For the purposes 
Certain Mexican, 


Russian, and Chinese issues long in complete default as to both principal and interest are excluded from these estimates. 





Cuba’s Iron and Steel Import 
Trade 


Less than 1 percent of Cuba’s 1940 im- 
ports of iron and steel were from sources 
other than the United States. Normally 
United States suppliers are in the lead in 
this market, but scarcely to any such 
extent as in 1940, their normal participa- 
tion approximating 80 percent of the to- 
tal. The 13.5 percent drop in the ton- 
nage of United States iron and steel 
taken by Cuba in 1940 loses something of 
its significance when it is noted that re- 
ceipts in 1939 were greater than those 
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of 1938 by 41.4 percent—making 1939 
a year of unusually large receipts. 


Argentina Now an Important 
Source for Hides 


Of total 1940 imports of hides and 
skins, valued at $24,531,000, Argentina 
supplied $14,378,000, chiefly cattle hides. 
Brazil also furnished a rather substan- 
tial quantity of hides, the 1940 value of 
$5,516,000 being approximately double 
that received in 1938. Mexico con- 
tributed to United States imports of this 
commodity to the value of $1,147,000. 




















Issues in 
ahi default | Issues | qy 
° as to issues 
interest default 
Canada and Newfoundland_-_|' 46.9 88.9 | 87.9 
Wee Bio otic os bates necnc 50.0 60.5 | 59.1 
Central America......_____- a 32.1 76.4 | 39.7 
South America._..._..______- 13. 6 56.8 | 27.4 
) i aee Gate FE Bae 18.0 34.2 | 24.8 
pT ee ELAS 6.8 63.0 | 58.6 
Oceania and Africa_____- auton 56.0 | 56.0 
Average market value, | 
Dec. 31, 1940.........-. 16.9 75.3 | 87.0 
Average market value, | 
Dec. 31, 1939...._...-- 16.5 84.8 | 64.7 
CONCLUSION 


Foreign dollar bonds held in the United 
States had a market value at the end of 
1940 in excess of $1,750,000,000. Fur- 
thermore, the interest received in 1940 
amounted to $109,000,000. Both of these 
amounts will be increased if and when 
equitable adjustments of the outstanding 
defaults are negotiated. 





Indian Myrobalans Exports 
Maintained Last Year 


Although exports of myrobalans from 
India in 1940 almost equaled those of 
1939 in value, the year was not particu- 
larly satisfactory for local shippers. 
Prospects at the beginning of the year 
were encouraging, but the situation 
changed materially when, in May and 
June, European markets were cut off by 
the spreading of hostilities on the Con- 
tinent. A further complication after the 
middle of the year was the shortage of 
ocean freight space, which became more 
serious as the year advanced. Conse- 
quently, although British and American 
demand improved markedly in the latter 
months of the year, exporters were not 
always able to take full advantage of the 
favorable market conditions which 
existed. 


Commemorative Stamps Issued 
in Sweden 


Two new stamps were issued on May 
11 to commemorate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the publishing of the first 
complete translation of the Bible into 
Swedish, the so-called “King Gustaf Vasa 
Bible.” The stamp shows the reformers 
delivering the newly printed Bible trans- 
lation to King Gustaf Vasa. The draw- 
ing and engraving were made by the Post 
Office’s engraver from an al fresco paint- 
ing from the 1830’s by J. G. Sandberg 
in the Gustavian crypt in the Uppsala 
cathedral. 
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United States Absorbing Increased 
Portion ot Latin American 


Exports 


Today a Buyer Rather 
Than Seller 


By Wiiitam LaVarre, Department 
of Commerce 


If a reporter may be allowed the privi- 
lege of crystal-gazing with facts beside 
him, two major prophesies can safely be 
made: The United States, in spite of the 
propaganda of fear which Germany’s 
agents showered on Latin America in 
1940, will increasingly be able to absorb 
the surpluses and exports of Latin Amer- 
ica which formerly depended on conti- 
nental Europe for a market. Even at the 
rate of increase of our purchases from 
Latin America during the first 6 months 
of 1941—-without projecting additional in- 
creases—our 1941 imports from Latin 
America will exceed $1,020,000,000, or 100 
percent more than the normal value of 
Latin America’s exports to continental 
Europe. 

This historical reversal in pan-Amer- 
ican trade was not unanticipated, for in 
an earlier number of ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY reviewing our 1940 trade, the 
point was emphasized that, while the 
United States in its trade with the Latin 
American republics during 1940 had piled 
up a record balance of merchandise ex- 
ports over imports—amounting to $106.- 
000,000—there was evidence in the lat- 
ter half of 1940 of a turn in the tide of 
inter-American trade which would trans- 
late United States requirements, coupled 
with sympathetic understanding and co- 
operation of the United States Govern- 
ment, into action which would change 
export excesses into large import bal- 
ances. 

The second safe prophecy, based on 
the projection of current statistics, would 
be that, whereas the United States has 
been recently primarily an exporter to 
Latin America, our annual exports ex- 
ceeding our imports by $100,000.000, in 
1941 we have become a buyer of Latin 
America’s export products to such a ma- 
jor extent that our 1941 purchases from 
Latin America will exceed our exports to 
those countries by $250,000,000. In. the 
first 4 months of 1941, our imports from 
Latin America exceeded our exports py 
$69.000,000—and our major arsenals of 
military, naval, and economic defense are 
not yet in gear for the vast mass produc- 
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tions, and consumptions, which we as a 
Nation, in cooperation with the Britisn 
Empire, will have achieved by the end 
of 1941. 

This evolution, more realistically inter- 
esting to Latin America than any of the 
recent inter-American philosophical de- 
velopments, creates our baSic answer to 
the Nazi economists and propagandists 
who, in 1940, attempted to throw a scare 
into our Latin American neighbors by dire 
prophecies that, blocked from European 
markets, the people and governments of 
South, Central, and Caribbean America 
could not possibly sell their surplus pro- 
duce until Germany befriended them by 
breaking the British blockade of the At- 
lantic—an event which the Germans, 
again inaccurately, prophesied for last 
September. 


Trade of the United States With the 
Latin American Republics 
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FLOW OF SURPLUS TO EXPORT 
MARKET ACCELERATES 

Even in the instance of the then, 1940, 
seemingly most certain dependence u;on 
European markets, that of Argentina 
whose national economy—more than any 
other South American republic—has long 
been hitched to customers in Europe, this 
prophecy of Latin America’s inevitable 
economic dependence on Europe has been 
proved inaccurate, for during the first 
6 months of 1941 the United States, in 
collaboration with the economies of the 
British Empire, has absorbed such an in- 
creasing amount of Argentine produce 
that before the end of 1941 several of iis 
important surpluses will have been en- 
tirely bought up. Argentina’s imyort 
balance of 71,000,000 pesos for 1940 has 
already, and during the first 5 months 
of 1941, been replaced by an export bal- 
ance of over $182,529,000 and alithouch 
the total value of Argentina’s exports a1 
initially lower than for any similar pericd 
in 8 years (25 percent under 1940), the 
United States is rapidly taking up the 
differential. 

In the case of Uruguay, whose economy 
and prosperity was based for years on a 
consumer market in Europe for its agri- 
cultural exports, and where the German 
prophets in 1940 had particularly em- 


phasized a 1941 calamity, if European 
trade were not possible, the United States 
has absorbed, and will increasingly ab- 
sorb potential losses in trans-Atlantic 
trade to such an extent that Uruguay 
may very well have a favorable trade 
balance with the United States by the 
end of 1941 of over 75,000,000 pesos. 
During the first 3 months of 1941, mount- 
ing purchases of Uruguayan exports pro- 
duced an initial favorable trade balance 
with the United States of 20,000,000 
pesos. 

The German-prophesied losses in cus- 
tomers for Chile, Bolivia, and Peru are 
being likewise absorbed by the United 
States, first through heavy and far- 
sighted purchases of minerals and metals 
formerly sold to Europe by the R. F. C.’s 
Metals Reserve Corporation and then by 
the mounting requirements of the United 
States and the British Empire’s private 
industries which have, under the Gov- 
ernment’s general plan of purchasing 
basic raw materials from Latin America 
whenever possible, increased their im- 
ports from these mining countries. The 
exports of these countries although not 
increased in volume have gained higher 
prices, in the case of Peru reaching the 
current increase in value of 25 percent 
more a ton than for similar exports in 
1939. 

During the first 4 months of 1941 
Brazil’s favorable trade balance increased 
to $23,752.571, compared with the former 
unfavorable balance for the same period 
in 1940 of $3,164,710. In the first 3 
months of 1941 Brazil exported $101,- 
090,521 worth of its products, while for 
the entire year of 1940 Brazil’s total ex- 
ports amounted to only $263,708,000. To 
guarantee Brazil a consistent, in fact 
“total,” market, in return for its his- 
torical cooperation and _ friendship, 
agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment have now entered into an arrange- 
ment with Brazil to purchase its entire 
surplus production, during the next 2 
years, of many exports formerly depend- 
ent on European or Asiatic markets. 


HEMISPHERIC COOPERATION 
COMES INTO BEING 


The theoretical solidarity of the Ameri- 
can republics in the face of mounting 
world crises and liabilities, as expressed 
idealistically at the Habana Conference 
in 1939, has thus, in 1941, developed into 
a realistic strength with economic force 
continually and cumulatively being mar- 
Shalled to solve each month’s_ inter- 
American trade problems as they appear. 
Not only the Germans but many South 
Americans, in 1940, with only the Ssta- 
tistics of South America’s past economic 
dependence on Europe in front of them, 
predicted probable chaos: Dr. Pinero, 
then Financial Minister of Argentina, 
going so far as to prophesy, in December 
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1940, that “the existence of enormous 
surpluses of undisposable agricultural 
produce will result in condtions of acute 
industrial stagnation * * * wunem- 
ployment * * * with social conse- 
quences of unpredictable gravity.” In 
1940, and in several Latin American 
countries, confidence and business mo- 
rale were at a very low point, but the 
change toward optimism, even where not 
presently complete, has become already 
apparent. 

Surplus export stocks, piling up in 1940 
because of the loss of European markets, 
have been moved or used internally or 
exchanged with neighbors, in some cases 
surpluses being entirely erased. Avail- 
able Argentine stocks of wool, for 
example, of which the United States has 
purchased 85 percent of the current clip, 
are getting so low that current selec- 
tions are poor, with certain grades 
completely sold out, and there is a 
scramble for better lots with prices for 
whatever superior wool remains advanc- 
ing from 10 to 20 percent. Argentina’s 
neighboring countries have placed such 
large order for Argentine woolen goods 
that the manufacture of wool products in 
1941 for internal consumption and inter- 
American export will be the greatest in 
Argentine history. 

The first half of this year of expand- 
ing European blockades, conquests, and 
economic catastrophes, has produced 
many other major and minor—but im- 
portant—changes in Pan American com- 
merce and economics, and historians may 
well look back on 1941 as the year in 
which many of our future Pan American 
commercial and economic relationships 
were inaugurated; through necessity, 
now, but to remain a basic part of our 
commercial and economic programs of 
the future. 

Among the more important and evolu- 
tionary developments which the year 1941 
is bringing forth, that of the increased 
momentum of industrial expansion may 
well be considered of great and perma- 
nent importance. The greatest focal 
point of this Latin American industrial 
expansion during 1941 has been evident 
in Brazil. Instead of suffering, as prophe- 
sied by Germany, from an inability to 
import its cheaply priced consumer 
goods, Brazil has received a momentous 
asset in the expansion of many indus- 
tries and the growth of national factories 
which are currently producing locally, 
and with total profit to the nation, many 
of the imports formerly obtained by pur- 
chase from Europe. Chile, an earlier 
pioneer in industrial progress and tech- 
nical education, has reached in 1941 a 
national capacity in many lines and is 
now curtailing expansion for the pur- 
pose of producing industrial exports to 
neighboring countries only because of a 
possible shortage of machinery and 
equipment for additional plants. 

In Argentina there is an increasing 
growth of industries for the processing of 
agricultural commodities and the conver- 
sion of raw materials which have been 
imported from neighboring countries for 
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home consumption and reexport. Stimu- 
lated by government credits and exemp- 
tions from import duties on machinery, 
many new industries are being developed 
in Columbia, and the industries already 
established are enjoying excellent de- 
mand, frequently unable to meet their 
orders. A diversification of small in- 
dustries is taking place in both Peru and 
Venezuela. 


SHIPPING SPACE—A PROBLEM FOR 
INTER-AMERICAN SOLUTION 





Owing to the sudden need for greatly 
increased shipping facilities, the United 
States, while temporarily mobilizing and 
rerouting its available cargo space to take 
care of Pacfic and Atlantic emergencies, 
has embarked upon another era of a rap- 
idly expanding mercantile marine, and 
although new ships may not come out of 
the yards quickly enough to meet all 
the expanding demand for inter-Amer- 
ican transportation and in several coun- 
tries acute shortages of shipping facil- 
ities must be constantly corrected, the 
year 1941 will surely inaugurate an era 
of expanding inter-American mercantile 
marine facilities. There is an anxiety 
ever present in some Latin American 
ports regarding next winter’s shipping 
facilities especially for agricultural per- 
ishables which are to be grown for the 
North American winter market. 

In converting German vessels into na- 
tional and inter-American service Mexico 
has led the way with the expropriation of 
12 German cargo ships which had been 
lying idle for many months. Cuba has 
cooperated by prohibiting incipient 
strikes from curtailing sailings. Many of 
the materials which the United States 
will purchase can of course be stored in 
the ports of their origin and shipped 
north only as the priority reserves of the 
United States require them. 

The greatest change in inter-American 
shipping and cargo facilities during the 
first 6 months of 1941 took place on the 
Pacific coasts between the west coast 
ports of North America, Central America, 
and South America. The Japanese rap- 
idly increased their inter-American serv- 
ice up to July, when they were suddenly 
withdrawn from additional scheduled 
calls, and new services were provided by 
Norwegian vessels; but American serv- 
ices were curtailed by approximately one- 
third of the 1940 calls. 


FISCAL DIFFICULTIES RESULT- 
ING FROM LOWERED CUSTOMS 
REVENUES 


A general decline throughout Latin 
America in estimated revenues because of 
diminishing customs collections, due to 
import restrictions and other exchange- 
conservation devices, has not been bal- 
anced for budget purposes by increases 
in other, or direct taxes. There have 
been, and probably will continue to be 
through 1941, Treasury deficits rather 
than surpluses—a universal result of the 
war. 


HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION INTE- 
GRATING INTER-AMERICAN RE- 
LATIONS 


Economic, social, and political advan- 
tages are being proven by the merging 
sectors of the Pan American Highway 
which, during the first half of 1941, has 
linked up new frontiers and communities 
from the Rio Grande to Santiago. It 
is possible now to travel not only through 
many of the Central and South American 
countries, but to travel internaliy through 
many communities of Central and South 
America which for generations have been 
isolated. These new highways have al- 
ready begun to play a major role in the 
internal development of Latin America, as 
well as in many cases solving emergencies 
of agricultural unemployment. Thus, the 
$20,000,000 additional loan, provided by 
the United States for the completion of 
Central American highway construction, 
from Texas to Panama, in addition to 
former Export-Import Bank loans, will 
create, in 1941, the backbone of future 
inter-American and national highway 
systems over which many internal and 
international assets will be developed and 
expanded. 


AGREEMENTS FOR MARKETING 
EXPORT STAPLES 


The year 1941 has also ushered in an 
era and proved the advantage of work- 
ing out complicated inter-American eco- 
nomic problems through the medium of 
cooperative trade and marketing agree- 
ments, rather than selfish competitions, 
of which the inter-American coffee 
agreement is the pioneer. Through 
quotas agreed upon by each of the cof- 
fee-producing countries, definite ad- 
vantages have been obtained by all of 
them without the cut-throat competi- 
tions which formerly not only made cof- 
fee-growing unprofitable, but caused 
much inter-American antagonism. The 
result of the United States sponsored cof- 
fee quota arrangement is now visible 
through the increased prices which the 
various participating countries have ob- 
tained—their increased national coffee 
incomes—in spite of a diminished volume 
of 1941 coffee markets and exports. 

Now, in 1941, further multilateral ar- 
rangements involving the inter-American 
producers and exporters of other surplus 
commodities are under consideration. 


INTERNAL PRICE CONTROLS 
DURING EMERGENCY 


The use of price controls for solving 
internal economic problems has been ex- 
panded by several Latin American coun- 
tries in the early part of 1941. In Panama 
a Price Control Board now supervises the 
prices of foodstuffs. In Venezuela a 
Council of Price Control Regulations has 
pegged many internal prices. Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and to a certain extent Argen- 
tina and Brazil, are utilizing price con- 
trols to balance purchasing power, na- 
tional needs, and sources of supply. 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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Looking Back Twenty-Five Years 


AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING INDUS- 
TRY BOOMING 


The American shipbuilding industry 
provides for three distinct kinds of navi- 
gation—ocean navigation, navigation on 
the Great Lakes, and, third, on our 
extensive river systems. 

The unusual increase of American steel 
merchant shipbuilding at present is 
wholly in the building of ocean-cargo 
steamships. Of the 385 steam vessels of 
1,225,784 gross tons on order, or now 
being built in American shipyards, 195 
vessels, aggregating 1,037,784 gross tons, 
are ocean merchant steamships of 1,000 
gross tons or over. 

Steel ocean steamers now building in 
the United States are adapted not only 
to present conditions but also when com- 
pleted, to conditions likely to obtain after 
the close of the European war. 


Faced with another world shipping 
shortage, brought about by conditions 
almost identical with those existing 
in 1916, the American Nation is again 
putting forth heroic efforts to expand 
its merchaant marine. 


BOLIVIAN TIN ORE BEING 
SMELTED IN UNITED STATES 


Officials of the American Smelting and 
Refining Co. state that the company’s 
new plant at Perth Amboy, N. J., for the 
smelting and refining of tin, is being 
operated in a very satisfactory manner. 
At present the output is running at 3 tons 
per day; eventually this will be increased 
to 15 tons, the maximum capacity of the 
plant. The plant is utilizing Bolivian 
ore in its operations. 

This enterprise represents, in the 
opinion of competent observers, the in- 
troduction of an entirely new industry 
in the United States and one that is 
capable of marked development. 


The tin-smelting enterprise at 
Perth Amboy passed into history with 
the signing of the peace treaty. 
Faced with conditions similar to 
those existing in 1916, however, we 
are building another smelter to han- 
dle Bolivian tin ore this time at Texas 
City, Tex. 


COPPER TAKES LEAD AMONG 
ALASKA’S PRODUCTS 


Alaska’s shipments of products to Con- 
tinental United States amounted to al- 
most $50,000,000 during the year ended 
June 30 (1916), almost double the value 
of shipments during the preceding fiscal 
period. 

The predominant feature of the year’s 
trade, according to an analysis made by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, was the rise in copper to first 
place among Alaska’s export staples. 
thereby supplementing salmon and gold 
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as the leading items. Shipments of cop- 
per in ore, matte, and regulus from 
Alaska were valued at $26,500,000 during 
the year, or four times the average for 
the preceding 3 years. 


Shipments of copper from Alaska to 
Continental United States during 1940 
were valued at only $7,600. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILES ONLY 
SLIGHTLY REPRESENTED — IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland, July 1916-—The Swiss 
automobile industry has been greatly ac- 
celerated by the war and exports have 
increased substantially. Proportionately 
the Swiss automobile export industry, it 
is said, has increased at a greater rate 
than that of the United States. 

Among imported cars the American 
product is only slightly represented in 
Switzerland; three American cars, how- 
ever, have been seen in the Bern District 
during the past 6 months. 

Local automobile dealers state that the 
absence of supply stations for American 
cars is the principal drawback to the sale 
of cars from the United States. Repairs 
under the circumstances are expensive. 


Today, of course, American auto- 
motive products are well known in 
Switzerland, and service stations spe- 
cializing in such cars are well dis- 
tributed. The blockade, however, has 
tended to create a shortage of spare 
parts for such equipment. 


PERSIA RECEIVING GOODS BY 
PARCEL POST 


Persia, July 1916.—Upon a recent visit 
to Persia, my attention was called to the 
important influence of the parcel post as 
a means of trade with Persia. Since the 
war started, the parcel post has afforded 
almost the only means by which a large 
variety of articles enter this country. 
The British Consul at Tabriz estimates 
that at least half of the imports entering 
the country are now being received by 
parcel post. 


In the current conflict the situa- 
tion is somewhat the same; the par- 
cel post is playing an important role. 
For example, most American cigar- 
ettes now entering Switzerland are 
arriving by parcel post. 


FEW AUTOMOBILES IN HAITI 


Haiti, July 1916.—Haiti has few auto- 
mobiles, due mainly, it is stated, to poor 
roads. Not more than 20 are believed to 
be in operation in and about Port-au- 


Prince. Another handicap to the use of 
automobiles in Haiti is said to be the in- 
competence of chauffeurs. 

Some, it is said, will start a trip with 
no knowledge whatever as to the amount 
of gasoline in hand. As a result, the 
gasoline will become exhausted at some 
remote place and the car will be aban- 
doned for a week or more to the blazing 
sun and torrential downpour of rain. 


How times have changed! Today, 
Haiti is a leading Caribbean market 
for American automobiles, and the 
chauffeur problem has passed into 
history. 


NEW USES FOR KAPOK DISCOV. 
ERED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Haiti, July 1916—Two varieties of 
kapok fibers are found in Haiti as well as 
elsewhere in the West Indies; as yet no 
commercial use has been made of the 
product. It is used locally for stuffing 
pillows, but that is about the extent of 
its utilization. It has no fixed market 
value except in Cuba. 

There has been noted of late some in- 
terest in the substance in the United 
States, where it is being advertised under 
fancy trade names as a new discovery 
for life preservers, cushions on steamers, 
pillows, and the like. 


Kapok is now an important item of 
commerce. Close to 10,000 tons are 
imported into the United States annu- 
ally. It comes, however, not from 
Haiti or elsewhere in the West Indies, 
but from the other side of the world— 
the Netherlands Indies, India, and the 
Philippines. A little trickles in from 
South and Central America. 


LOW-PRICED GRAMAPHONES 
WANTED IN HAITI 


Haiti, July 1916.—There is an opening 
in Haiti for an inexpensive line of gra- 
maphones or phonographs. Machines 
should be simple and durable and as near 
foolproof as ingenuity can devise. Wax 
records will not do, because of the 
climate: flat rubber records with selec- 
tions on both sides should be provided. 


Haiti still wants American phono- 
graphs—in limited number, however. 
Demand today is for radio apparatus. 


SOAP PRICES SOAR IN GERMANY 


Germany, July 1916—The average 
price of laundry soap in Germany before 
the war was from $0.07 to $0.08 per 
pound; at present, prices range from 
$0.47 to $0.83. Ordinary soft soap, which 
was Sold at 1.9 cents a pound before the 
war, is now difficult to get at 30 cents. 


The German housewife is again 
falling in line with her soap card— 
this time ersatz is helping a bit. 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 


Isolated May developments lent some 
favorable aspects to the economic situa- 
tion but did not reflect any substantial 
improvement in general conditions. For- 
eign trade returns registered an improve- 
ment over the past several months but 
the total value of exports for the first 5 
months were the lowest for any similar 
period for 8 years. The volume of trad- 
ing on the stock exchange exceeded that 
of any month since August 1937, but this 
was primarily due to the inflow of refugee 
capital. The problem of liquidating the 
agricultural surpluses continued to be of 
prime importance with some prospects, 
however, of solution. 


AGRICULTURE 


Unfavorable weather conditions pre- 
vailed throughout Argentina during the 
greater part of May. The rice crop will 
be 40 percent under first estimates and 
the loss to the corn crop will be at least 
a half million tons. Cold dry weather 
is needed for conditioning the new corn 
crop which is late in being harvested. 

Activity. in the grain markets was 
chiefly confined to purchases of wheat 
for export to Great Britain, Brazil, 
Switzerland, and Spain, and purchases 
of linseed by the United States. Local 
demand for wheat of superior quality 
continued strong and prices quoted by 
the Grain Board remained unchanged. 
Wheat exports amounted to slightly over 
1,000,000 tons, divided about equally 
among Great Britain, Brazil, and conti- 
nental countries. The Ministry of Agri- 
culture estimates that the exportable sur- 
plus of wheat at the beginning of June 
was about 3,500,000 tons, of which one- 
half may be carried over into 1942. Pur- 
chases of wheat of the old and new crops 
by the Grain Board up to June 1 
amounted to 5,192,400 tons. 

With shipments of corn amounting to 
only about 200 tons during May, the ex- 
port market for this product may be con- 
sidered nonexistent, but the demand for 
better grades for home consumption was 
moderately active. Some _ transactions 
were effected in lower grades for fuel and 
it is reported that the railroads bought 
substantial amounts at very low prices. 
The Government has authorized the 
Grain Board to purchase new corn at 4.75 
pesos per quintal delivered to Buenos 
Aires under certain conditions which will 
entail a substantial expenditure as the 
latest estimate of the 1941 crop is over 
10,000,000 tons. 

The market for linseed was marked by 
reluctance of growers to sell their present 
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small stocks owing to the anticipated in- 
creased demand for linseed oil by bellig- 
erent countries. Total purchases by the 
Government up to June 1 were 1,100,000 
tons and only about 227,000 tons have 
been exported. 

Demand for rye, oats, and barley was 
very small and confined to local con- 
sumers. The Grain Board purchases of 
barley have amounted to 626,500 tons and 
sales have consisted of only small quan- 
tities to local breweries. Sunflower seed 
has assumed quite some importance dur- 
ing the past few years with production 
reaching 450,000 tons in 1940, though re- 
duced to about 375,000 tons this year by 
heavy rains, and the local industry is 
busy extracting the oil which to a large 
degree is replacing olive oil formerly im- 
ported from Spain and Italy. 


COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Liabilities of firms entering into bank- 
ruptcy during May exceeded those of the 
previous month as well as those in May 
1940, but the total for the first 5 months 
showed a decrease as compared with the 
same period in 1940. The amount during 
the month under review was 6,126,331 
pesos against 5,044,320 in May 1940, and 
for the first 5 months of the current year 
the number of failures was 1,321 with 
liabilities of 20,319,012 pesos, compared 
with 1,530 failures with 27,146,627 pesos 
in the same period of 1940. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports of Argentine products regis- 
tered an increase in both volume and 
value during May compared with the 
previous month and were the highest in 
value since April 1940. The volume was 
greater than any month since August 
1940. May exports were 602,667 tons 
valued at 146,433,958 pesos, against 583,- 
085 tons valued at 124,848,673 pesos the 
preceding month, and 1,104,991 tons 
valued at 142,629,965 pesos in May 1940. 
The total value of exports during the first 
5 months of the current year was the 
lowest for any similar period since 1933, 
amounting to only 594,610,707 pesos 
against 807,872,286 in the January—May 
period of 1940. The decrease was attri- 
butable mainly to smaller shipments of 
wheat, maize, linseed, barley, rye, and 
animal by-products, and was only slightly 
offset by increased shipments of wool and 
dairy products. During this period the 
tonnage of exports declined 52 percent, 





but the value dropped only 26 percent 
compared with the same period in 1940 
due to higher prices obtaining on wool, 
dairy products, and hides. 


The United States continued to be the 
largest buyer of Argentine products dur- 
ing May, when, according to declared 
consular invoices, purchases valued at 
$16,700,000 U. S. currency were made 
compared with $15,314,000 in April, and 
$5,544,000 in May 1940. The total for 
the first 5 months of the current year 
was $72,405,000 as against $37,197,000 
during the same period in 1940. 

The value of Argentine foreign trade 
during the first 4 months of this year 
continued to show substantially lower 
totals compared with 1940, amounting to 
758,606,000 pesos against 1,248,294,000 
during the same period of 1940, or a de- 
crease of 39 percent. Chief cause of de- 
crease: lower imports of textiles, iron 
and steel products, machinery, vehicles, 
lubricants, and chemicals; decline in ex- 
port of shipments of linseed, wheat, 
maize, barley, and animal by-products. 
Imports during the first 4 months 
amounted to 312,448,000 pesos against 
583,051,000 pesos for the same period in 
1940, or a decrease of 56 percent, while 
exports during these periods were 446,- 
159,000 pesos and 665,242,000 pesos re- 
spectively, or a decrease of 33 percent. 
The excess of exports over imports in the 
January-April period was 135,711,000 
pesos, compared with an export balance 
of 82,191,000 during the same period in 
1940. Imports for April were 577,406 
tons valued at 92,465,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 527,086 tons valued at 
78,253,000 pesos in March, and 1,751,073 
tons valued at 157,548,500 pesos in April 
1940. 

Imports of automotive vehicles during 
the first 4 months consisted of 1,784 
passenger cars and 271 trucks of which 
1,733 automobiles and 261 trucks were of 
United States origin, compared with total 
imports of 9,657 automobiles and 2,440 
trucks in the same period in 1940. 


SHIPPING 


The scarcity of tonnage continues to 
be of much concern to shippers. The 
number of arrivals of seagoing vessels at 
Argentine ports during May, as compared 
with the previous month, decreased. The 
decline was about 40 percent compared 
with May 1940. During the month under 
review arrivals were 131 ships of 392,300 
tons, against 142 vessels of 468,100 tons 
in April and 222 ships of 744,400 tons in 
May 1940. In the first 5 months of the 
current year, arrivals consisted of 622 
vessels of 1,988,300 tons against 1,074 
vessels of 3,582,000 tons during the same 
period in 1940. 
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Exchange and Finance 





Banking and Exchange—During the 
past several weeks there has been evi- 
dence of an inflow of substantial amounts 
of foreign funds into Argentina from 
various sources, though it has not been 
possible to determine the volume or the 
origin of these remittances. However, the 
request recently made by the Central 
Bank for local banks to convert all de- 
posits in foreign currencies into Ar- 
gentine pesos except those necessary for 
financing operations outside the country, 
supports the belief that these transfers 
have been of large proportions and to a 
great degree were owned by nationals of 
@xis Or axis-occupied countries. This 
action by the Central Bank will serve not 
only to strengthen the monetary re- 
sources of the country through the easy 
acquisition of foreign funds whose pro- 
ceeds are likely to be invested in Ar- 
gentina, but as a precaution against any 
precipitous withdrawals that might af- 
fect the position of the peso on the free 
market. ai | 

The Ministerial Decree extending 
the provisions of the 1940 budget, af- 
ter Congress failed before adjournment 
to vote a budget for 1941, was among the 
first measures considered after Congress 
reconvened and was approved to operate 
until July 31. In the meantime it is 
hoped that an agreement on the 1941 
estimates submitted will soon be reached. 
Government revenues continue to fall 
much below 1940 returns, which is indi- 
cated by the report of customhouse re- 
ceipts up to June 10 showing collections 
of 71,228,965 pesos, or 58,781,433 pesos 
less than during the same period in 1940. 

There was an increase in commercial 
banking activities during May as com- 
pared with the previous month, which is 
indicated by clearing house movements 
of 3,964,622,100 pesos and 3,706,280,400 
pesos respectively. However, clearings 
were 170,000,000 pesos less than during 
May 1940. The movement during the 
first 5 months of the current year was 
17,675,195,700 pesos against 18,355,860,900 
in the same period in 1940. The amount 
of currency in circulation during the 
month under review amounted to 1,233,- 
381,340 pesos against 1,231,373,590 in 
April, but rediscounts by the Central 
Bank declined from 33,296,339 pesos in 
April to 28,014,310 in May. Deposits in 
all commercial banks on May 1 were 4,- 
523,820,000 pesos. Short-term financing 
undertaken by the Government during 
May consisted of 35,000,000 pesos on May 
7 for which bids of 51,100,000 pesos were 
received and 39,475,000 pesos accepted, 
and an offering of 40,000,000 pesos on 
May 20 for which bids of 58,250,000 pesos 
were received and 43,950,000 pesos ac- 
cepted at rates of interest ranging from 
1.43 percent for 15 days to 2.95 percent 
for 360 days. 
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The investment marketing continued 
to register increasing activity for the 
third consecutive month, and the volume 
of transactions during May was the larg- 
est for any month since April 1937. There 
was a demand for all types of Federal 
and Provincial bonds occasioning an 
average advance in quotations of more 
than a point. This increased volume of 
trading and market strength is reported 
to be due almost wholly to the influx of 
foreign capital from various sources, and 
it is believed that these commitments 
represent only a portion of the refugee 
funds which have entered the country 
during recent weeks. The minimum 
prices for national securities and cedulas 
established by the Government in May 
1940 have been abolished, and the mar- 
ket is again free to seek its own price 
level, although these guarantees had not 
been operative for several months as a 
result of the advance in quotations. It 
is reported that the Central Bank, which 
was authorized to effect the guaranteed 
prices, realized a profit of 400.000 pesos 
through the liquidation of securities thus 
acquired. 

The share market was less active but 
prices were firm and many of the leading 
issues showed gains over closing quota- 
tions at the end of April. The turn-over 
on the Buenos Aires Stock Exchange 
during May amounted to 135,804,000 
pesos as compared with 102,543,100 pesos 
in April and 134,592,400 pesos in May 
1940. Trading in industrial shares 
amounted to only 6,349,000 pesos against 
7,222,400 in April and 10,630,000 during 
May 1940. 


Barbados 


Economic Conditions 


Foreign trade of Barbados declined 
during the first quarter of 1941. Imports 
in almost every line were off in the 1941 
quarter compared with the correspond- 
ing period in 1940. This was primarily as 
a result of restrictions on imports from 
nonsterling countries. Chief items, the 
import of which were substantially re- 
duced during the 1941 quarter are: rice, 
meats, Douglas fir, pitch pine and other 
kinds of wood, staves and shooks, cotton 
piece goods, apparel other than socks and 
stockings, motorcars, iron and_ steel 
manufactures, machinery, and motor 
spirits (gasoline.) 

As exceptions to the general rule of de- 
creases during the first quarter, the fol- 
lowing imports were increased: wheat 
flour, rye flour, corn meal, boots and 
shoes, cotton manufactures other than 
apparel, artificial silk piece goods, motor 
trucks (in contrast to motorcars), and 
chemical manures. 

Exports of domestic produce during the 
quarter January to March 1941 amounted 
to £86,020 compared with £135,383 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1940, a decrease 
of £49,363. The most important items of 
domestic produce exported during the 





quarter were molasses, valued at £62,004, 
rum £8,615, and sugar, £7,677. 

Lack of rain during late 1940 and the 
early months of 1941 resulted in a seri- 
ous loss of sugar tonnage and low qual- 
ity of the product generally. The sugar 
crop for 1941 estimatedly will not exceed 
101,000 tons. Because sugar has been 
given priority, very little molasses has 
been shipped from Barbados and the 
situation in this respect has assumed se- 
rious aspects. Local exporters are fear- 
ful that customers in Canada and else- 
where, unable to obtain the Barbados 
product, will resort to substitutes with a 
resultant loss of markets for next year’s 
crop. Molasses on hand in Barbados is 
estimated as worth about $2,000,000. 


Credits in Barbados continue to be 
easy and collections are prompt. 


Bermuda 


Economic Conditions 


With the exception of February, the 
value of merchandise imported into Ber- 
muda during the present year has in- 
creased from month to month. The pro- 
portion of Bermuda imports supplied by 
the United States has increased propor- 
tionately. The values of imports into 
Bermuda from all countries and from 
United States for the first 5 months of 
1941 were: 





Month All countries United States 


January £128. 73! £51,077 
February 111, 10 18. 676 
March. . 170, 37 
April 171, 362 77, 528 
May- IN6, 6992 71, 639 





Although reasonable efforts to conserve 
dollar exchange continue, there is a 
noticeable tendency on the part of the 
Currency and Exchange Control Board 
to be more liberal in the matter of pur- 
chases from the United States. In April 
and May imports into Bermuda from the 
United Kingdom and other sterling 
countries amounted to £41,793 and £68,- 
482, respectively. Imports from the 
Dominion of Canada were valued at 
£38,481 and £44,965, respectively. 


Bolivia 


Exchange and Finance 


Single Exchange Rate Established —A 
single exchange rate of 46 bolivianos to 
the dollar was established by a decree of 
June 21. 

It is generally believed that the Gov- 
ernment will have enough dollars avail- 
able to maintain the new rate of ex- 
change without any great difficulty and 
to meet any justified demands for foreign 
exchange. 
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Brazil 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange. The continued improve- 
ment in the exchange market caused 
the Bank of Brazil to again reduce its 
selling rate for dollars to 19.690 milreis 
on June 23. The announcement that 
the National Coffee Department will 
establish minimum export prices for 
coffee had a favorable effect on the mar- 
ket. There was further evidence of 
liquidation of dollar accounts in the 
United States owing to the freezing of 
foreign funds. The sale of Sao Paulo 
cotton bills, while below last year’s 
volume, tended to firm the milreis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Exportation Below Established 
Prices to be Prohibited —Exportation of 
coffee from Brazil at prices below those 
which are to be established by the 
Brazilian National Coffee Department 
has been prohibited by a decree-law 
signed July 1, 1941, according to an 
announcement of the same date from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Hides and Skins of Wild Animals: Ex- 
port Standards Established —Regulations 
have been established in Brazil to govern 
the grading, classification and inspection 
of hides and skins of wild animals for 
export, by a decree (No. 7136) of May 8, 
published in the Diario Oficial of May 10, 
1941. 

The decrease classifies wild animal skins 
and hides for export into 4 groups, green, 
salted, dry salted, and dry, with a toler- 
ance allowed for each group. A certifi- 
cate of classification will be issued for 
exports, and charges of from 0.010 to 
0.050 milreis per kilogram will be made 
to defray the expense of classification. 


Burma 


Transport and Communication 


Review of Burma Railways, March 31, 
1940.—The Burman Railways, owned by 
the Government of Burma and operated 
on its behalf by the Burma Railway 
Board, is the only common carrier rail- 
way in Burma. The system extends from 
Rangoon, headquarters of the Board, to 
Myitkyina, 742!2 miles, to the north; 
to Lashio, 56024 miles to the northeast; to 
Ye-U, 51534 miles, to the northwest; to 
Ye, 26714 miles, to the southeast; and to 
Bassein, 191 miles, and Kyangin, 174 
miles to the west. Although the Burma 
Railways have no international rail con- 
nection at the present time, immediate 
construction plans contemplate an ex- 
tension from Lashio to the Chinese bor- 
der. Long term plans contemplate ex- 
tension to connect with the Assam 
Bengal Railway to the northwest and the 
Thailand State Railways to the south. 

The total track mileage of the Burma 
Railways is 2,855.52 miles including 
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1,852.15 miles of first track, 413.7 miles of 
other main track and 589.67 miles of yard 
track and sidings. The gage is 3 feet 
33, inches (meter). The weight of rail 
is 75 and 60 pounds per yard in maximum 
rail sections of 39 feet while cross ties 
of domestic hardwood number 2,200 to 
the mile. 

All locomotives of the Railways are of 
the steam coal-burning type which on 
March 31, 1940 numbered 358 with a 
total tractive effort of 6,490,635 pounds 
or an average of 18,130 pounds per unit 
which compares with an average tractive 
effort of 50,659 pounds for class I rail- 
road locomotives in the United States 
(1939). Passenger cars numbered 1776 
with an average seating capacity of 53 
(6 less than in the United States) while 
other passenger vehicles numbered 380. 
Freight cars numbered 7,620 with a total 
capacity of 104,810 tons or an average of 
13.7 long tons or 15.3 short tons, the 
latter of which compares with the 49.8 
short ton average capacity of freight cars 
in the United States. In addition to the 
freight cars listed above there are 1,982 
units of other freight vehicles. Locomo- 
tives are equipped with vacuum and 
steam brakes while rolling stock is pro- 
vided with vacuum and hand brakes. 

The total cost of locomotive coal was 
3,637,735 rupees for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1940. Coal consumed on 
locomotive services was 190,558 long tons. 
Locomotive miles numbered 9,643,301 
giving an average of 44.26 pounds of coal 
per locomotive mile at a cost of 0.37 
rupees. 

Freight originating on the Burma Rail- 
ways amounted to 4,001,000 tons during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1940 as 
compared with 4,057,000 tons during the 
previous comparable period. The Rail- 
ways received from the industrial rail- 
way of the Burma Corporation, Ltd., 
140,133 tons of metals and ores during 
the year ended March 31, 1940 compared 
with 183,394 tons during the previous 
year. Railway materials represented 
23.47 percent or the largest tonnage car- 
ried during the 1940 fiscal year followed 
by rice with 22.08 percent, fresh fruit 
and vegetables 6.95 percent, paddy, 6.59 
percent, timber 5.44 percent, and stone 
5.05 percent. Other commodities com- 
prise individually less than 5 percent of 
the total. The average freight rate per 
ton mile at 7.74 pies (about $0.0125) was 
slightly higher than the previous fiscal 
year when it was 7.26 pies (about $0.01). 
There were 18,810,351 passengers carried 
during the fiscal year 1939-1940 com- 
pared with 18,920,308 during the preced- 
ing year. 

Operating revenue amounted to 37,- 
807,162 rupees ($11,720,229) during the 
year under review compared with 36,051,- 
806 rupees ($12,978,650) during 1938-39. 
Other revenue amounted to 693,806 
($215,079) against 743,800 ($267,768). 
Operating expenses totaled 19,225,724 
rupees ($5,959,974) compared with 19,- 
117,618 ($6,882,342). Other expenses 
were 7,593,516 ($2,353,990) for 1939-40 


against 7,458,339 rupees ($2,685,002) dur- 
ing the previous period. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


Remittance of Current Earnings From 
Timber Limits—An amendment to the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board’s regu- 
lation relative to the determination of 
current earnings provides that beginning 
July 1, the total amount of any depletion 
allowed under the Income War Tax Act as 
a deduction in determining the net tax- 
able income derived from timber lands, 
will be deducted in arriving at the amount 
of “current earnings” which may be dis- 
tributed to nonresidents by way of profits 
or dividends. In addition, every non- 
resident who is entitled to receive reve- 
nue from timber lands in Canada will, 
for foreign exchange control purposes, 
be deemed to be carrying on a resident 
business, and the net current revenue 
from timber lands in Canada which any 
such nonresident may have remitted to 
him or which he may withdraw from 
Canada will be the amount of “current 
earnings” determined on the basis out- 
lined in the Regulations. The general 
principle involved is that gross revenues, 
to the extent that they are claimed to be 
a realization of capital for income-tax 
purposes, may not be transferred to non- 
resident owners either directly or as divi- 
dends of Canadian companies. The 
Board will, however, grant authority for 
the transfer of that part of the revenue 
from timber lands which is not claimed 
to be capital. The new regulations are 
not retroactive and apply only to revenue 
earned after July 1. 

Banks May Not Approve Transfers.— 
To implement the change, the Board has 
restricted the authority previously held 
by banks to approve transfers of Ca- 
nadian dollars or to sell foreign ex- 
change for the remittance of net current 
revenue from timber limits in Canada, 
whether by stumpage fees or otherwise. 
All applications for the remittance to 
nonresidents of revenue from timber 
lands in Canada are to be referred to the 
Board, supported by scaling or other sat- 
isfactory evidence of the basis used in 
arriving at the amount of the remittance. 
The Board has recommended that non- 
resident owners of timber lands in Can- 
ada make application to the Board for 
permission to conduct special resident 
bank accounts for receipt of stumpage 
payments. 

That amount of the revenues from 
timber lands which is considered to be 
capital must be retained in these ac- 
counts or invested in Canada in Cana- 
dian domestic securities or in such other 
form of capital investment as the Board 
may approve. Canadian domestic securi- 
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ties so purchased must have a maturity | 


of not less than 3 years and will not be 
eligible for sale in Canada. However, 
permission will be granted for the export 
of such securities from Canada. 


Transport and Communication 


Trans-Canada Air Lines Adds Two 
Services.—Trans-Canada Air Lines added 
two important services on June 16. The 
Toronto-New York round trips were in- 
creased from two to three daily, with 
inauguration of a trip leaving Malton 
Airport, Toronto, 5 p. m. daily and leav- 
ing La Guardia Field, New York, 4:45 
p.m. The other trips remain unchanged 
with the exception that the morning 
plane now leaves New York at 7:45 a. m., 
15 minutes later than formerly. 


An additional Toronto-Windsor trip 
was added with the departure from To- 
ronto at 10 p. m. and from Windsor at 
7:30 a.m. This is in the nature of an 
extension of the Moncton-Montreal-Ot- 
tawa-Toronto service which formerly 
terminated at Toronto. 

Toronto Busiest Point on Trans-Canada 
Air Lines——Toronto has the busiest air- 
port on the Trans-Canada Air Lines 
system according to a statement of 
George G. Wakeman, General Traffic 
Manager of T. C. A. in a speech delivered 
at the official opening of the new waiting 
room and passenger office of the air lines 
at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto, on 
May 21. The system has 22 flights in and 
out of Malton Airport (20 miles from 
Toronto) connecting every province by 
airways. Passenger traffic has increased 
by 100 percent during the past year and 
there are now 2,000 passengers a month 
arriving at or departing from Malton. 

In pointing out the valuable service be- 
ing rendered by T. C. A. during the 
present emergency, Mr. Wakeman said 
that last year the service transported an 
average of 44,000 pounds of air mail each 
month, and today that load has increased 
100 percent to 90,000 rounds a month. A 
great quantity of this air mail is the cor- 
respondence having to do with the various 
services and industrial and business 
houses engaged in war work. 

Air Mail Cost Estimated at $4,829,- 
107.—Canadian air-mail service will re- 
quire an appropriation of $4,829,107 for 
the 1941-42 fiscal year, according to es- 
timates of the Postmaster, out of a total 
of $11,514,882 for air and land services. 
Air-mail service is divided into two 
groups, (a) Trans-Canada Air Lines serv- 
ices, (b) services provided by enterprises 
other than the foregoing. There are 33 
separate services provided by independent 
operators, and the estimated payment to 
them for carriage of air mail during the 
1941-42 year total $901,415. Estimated 
payment to Trans-Canada is $3,927,692. 
The total represents an increase of $368,- 
456 compared with 1940-41. 

Investment In Transit Companies Over 
$210,000,000.—The investment in plant 
and equipment of the transit companies 
in Canada is over $210,000,000 according 
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to Irving S. Fairty, President of the 
Canadian Transit Association. Revenue 
PpasSengers carried in 1940 showed a gain 
of 9.2 percent over 1939, the figures be- 
ing 689,870,742 and 632,533,152 respec- 
tively. Total recovery from the depres- 
sion of 1933 is 18 percent but the 1940 
figure is still far below the 833,500,000 
revenue pasSengers carried during 1929. 
Figures for 1941 show substantial gains 
throughout the whole of Canada. Fig- 
ures from member companies for the first 
4 months indicate an average increase 
of 14.3 percent over 1940. In some in- 
stances increases ran 40, 60, and even 
in the case of Fort William, 100 percent. 

Despite purchases by Toronto and 
Montreal, the number of streetcars in 
use in Canada showed a slight decrease 
in 1940, being 3,358 against 3,416 in 1939. 
City busses on Association member prop- 
erties increased 23 percent from 611 in 
1939 to 750 in 1940. In 1941 there have 
already been 82 new city busses deliv- 
ered; 93 are on order. Member com- 
panies expect to place orders for at least 
85 more this year—a total of 260 to be 
purchased in 1941. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


NORTH CHINA TRADE IN 1940 


The value of 1940 imports into Tientsin 
approximated 242,000,000 customs gold 
units, and exports from Tientsin 156,- 
000,000 yuan, or a value ratio of about 
4 to 1; however, unknown exports helped 
to lessen the adverse trade balance. 
Compared with 1939, the recorded value 
of imports into all of North China in- 
creased about 75 percent and of exports 
about 5742 percent. Of total 1940 im- 
ports into North China, 51 percent came 
from within the yen bloc, and of the 
imports from other countries, cereals and 
flour accounted for about 40 percent. 


TRADE INCREASE CONSIDERED ABNORMAL 


The increased value of trade in 1940 
was attributed in part to such abnormal 
circumstances as the arrival in 1940 of 
large quantities of goods delayed in de- 
livery or diverted to other ports, owing 
to the 1939 floods, and to the flight of 
capital into commodity investments 
which in certain imported items reached 
the point where the local market was 
overstocked far in excess Of normal 
demands. 

Total 1940 imports into all North China 
ports amounted to 363,412,993 gold units, 
of which 177,527,000 gold units were fur- 
nished by countries outside the yen bloc. 
Principal imports from these countries, 
other than cereals and flour, included 
metals and ores, raw cotton, petroleum 
products, hemp, jute, etc., and sugar. 
Compared with 1939, decreases in the 
main categories of imports were recorded 
only for grey cotton piece goods and 
printed cotton piece goods. 





The high import values recorded are 
unusual, and a repetition is not to be ex- 
pected as the intensified import and ex- 
change control is considered bound to re- 
duce imports from foreign countries to 
the minimum of necessity. Only by in- 
creased exports, lifting of embargoes, and 
the suppression of monopolies would the 
exchange position be improved and pos- 
sibilities for foreign imports widened. 


TRADE BALANCE GREATLY ADVERSE 


Exports from all North China in the 
January—November 1940 period were val- 
ued at Federal Reserve Bank $295,452,000, 
of which Federal Reserve Bank $168,857,- 
000 went to areas outside the yen bloc. 
In addition, it is estimated that about 
one-third of exports to the yen-bloc were 
trans-Shipped to non-yen bloc countries, 
making a total value of Federal Reserve 
Bank $211,055,000 of exports that earned 
foreign exchange. At the current rate of 
exchange this would amount to 77,966,000 
gold units. Since flour and cereal im- 
ports from outside the yen-bloc area 
amounted to 71,639,000 gold units, only a 
comparatively small amount of foreign 
exchange derived from exports was left 
to pay for other foreign imports. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—The weak 
trend in the Shanghai open market for- 
eign exchange rates continued early in 
the week ending July 11, because of more 
covering of shorts and merchants. Oper- 
ators reported that stabilization authori- 
ties on July 9 were obliged to sell small 
amounts to stabilize rates with salu- 
tary effects. Interbank spot sold for 
US$0.05%s» on July 11, with high for the 
week of US$0.05°;4 and low of US$0.05%p». 
July delivery sold for the same as spot, 
with August delivery 4 cent higher. 
Other quotations, on July 11, were: Bank 
of Japan yen 1 for 2.04 Chinese yuan, 
military scrip 44.125 for 100 yuan, Hua 
Hsing notes 1 for 1.86 yuan. Weiwah re- 
mained at par with cash. 

Tientsin Exchange Rates.—‘Fapi” was 
quoted at Tientsin on July 11, at 
US$0.05'45. Federal Reserve Bank yuan 
exchanged for national currency at the 
rate of 60.50 for 100. 

Nanking.—Central Reserve Bank note 
issue, as of June 28, 1941, amounted to 
64,635,000 yuan. 

Chungking Financial Conference.—The 
Third National Financial Conference 
concluded June 25, 1941, at Chungking 
adopted among other resolutions: all 
provincial revenues and expenditures to 
be administered by the National Govern- 
ment; the hsien or county government to 
be regarded as financially autonomous 
and financed out of stamp tax revenues 
and by 25 percent of the inheritance tax 
and 30 percent of the business tax of the 
district; the land tax hitherto collected 
by the provincial government to be col- 
lected by the National Government in 
kind, by taxing ten kilograms of rice, 
wheat, or other cereal in place of one 
yuan at current tax rates; all provincial 
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transit taxes or levies to be abolished and 
a new wartime consumption tax to be 
levied on commodities, with an increase 
in business tax rates. Indications are 
that these resolutions will be made ef- 
fective in the near future as it has been 
reported that the National Government 
will take over provincial land tax collec- 
tions on August 1, 1941. 

Manchurian Currency Issue. — Al- 
though the currency issue at the middle 
of May was MY150,000,000 less than it 
was on December 31, 1940, it was 34 
percent higher than on May 15, 1940, 
and bank advances are 29 percent higher 
than in May 1940. Consequently, greater 
savings deposits and bond purchases are 
being urged in order to reduce inflation- 
ary tendencies. A lottery system is to be 
instituted to encourage savings deposits. 

Investment Funds.—Total funds to be 
raised for Manchuria during the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1941, have been 
set at MY2,200,000,000, of which MY1,- 
100,000,000 is to be raised in Japan and 
the same amount in Manchuria. This 
represents a reduction of MY200,000,000, 
but the reduction is actually greater when 
the price rise is taken into consideration. 
Accordingly, total bonds to be floated by 
the government has been reduced from 
MY445,000,000 to MY410,000,000. Sim- 
ilarly, the Manchuria Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, which had planned on 
borrowing MY450,000,000, has had its 
quota reduced to MY380,000,000. This 
amount will be borrowed chiefly in Japan 
and distributed primarily to coal and iron 
producers. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Trade Monopolies 
Established in Manchuria.—Importation 
into Manchuria of additional classes of 
goods has been made subject to monopoly 
control through designated organizations, 
according to notifications published in 
the “Manchukuo” Gazette. 

Import monopolies were established, ef- 
fective May 1, 1941, for the following 
classes of goods: fluorite, clays, magnesite, 
talc, ete., and Chinese medicines, drugs, 
herbs, etc. 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


The excellent business situation, noted 
since the beginning of the year, con- 
tinued through May and the first 2 weeks 
in June. Coffee prices moved upward 
but fear of shipping difficulties for the 
next quota year beginning in October 
(the Costa Rican coffee quota is filled for 
this year), has given rise to certain un- 
easiness. There is no unemployment 
problem. On the contrary, a labor short- 
age may develop since it is reported that 
Costa Rican workmen are being sought 
for employment outside the country. 
Construction continued at an accelerated 
pace, and plantation owners state that 
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there will soon be a need for additional 
workers on the land. 

Abnormally large imports of goods or- 
dered in anticipation of rising prices and 
a shortage of shipping are taxing ware- 
housing facilities and payment for these 
imports is causing a drain on foreign ex- 
change. The Banco de Costa Rica has 
over $1,000,000 in unpaid drafts waiting 
for the Exchange Control Board to au- 
thorize the necessary dollar exchange. 
To prevent undue depreciation of the 
colon, dollar exchange to meet these bills 
probably will be released cautiously. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Banana shipments in April 1941 
amounted to 456,025 stems, all of which 
went to the United States. Banana ship- 
ments for March 1941 amounted to 495,- 
939 stems, and those for April 1940 were 
263,360 stems. Total banana shipments 
for the first 4 months of 1941 amounted 
to 1,178,736 stems. 

Exports of gold bullion amounted to 
$52,270.18 in February 1941. 


Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


Although some slackening was ob- 
served in the pace of business activity 
during June, considerable improvement 
was registered over June of last year. 
Among representative indexes of business 
and finance which continued to show 
a favorable trend compared with last 
year were: Cuban imports and exports; 
average prices of sugar; bank clearings; 
gross tax revenues; the ratio of bank col- 
lections, i. e., items paid over items re- 
ceived for collection; tourist traffic; and 
electric-energy sales. On the other 
hand, anxiety was expressed among 
shippers and importers as a result of 
the recent curtailment of shipping 
facilities serving the Republic. As the 
month came to a close, there was also 
increased uneasiness over the expected 
disparity between the Government’s rev- 
enues and expenditures for the remainder 
of the year, and it was rumored that 
sharp cuts in salaries of Government 
employees would soon have to be imposed. 

Summarizing the movement of trade 
on the Island during the first half of 
1941, it may be said that business ac- 
tivities in general registered improvement 
over the volume in the corresponding 
period of 1940. Commercial activity was 
sluggish during the opening weeks of the 
year due to the delay in starting sugar- 
mill operations, but gathered momen- 
tum during February and March, aided 
by the usual seasonal impetus imparted 
to the trade movement by the grinding 
of the sugarcane crop. Some leveling- 
off was recorded in April but commercial 
operations, acting against the usual trend 
for this period of the year, continued to 
show considerable activity during May 
and June, in spite of the virtual termina- 
tion of sugar-mill operations in the latter 


part of May. Unusually heavy produc- 
tion of molasses was an important factor 
which served to extend the operations 
of the sugar industry beyond the time 
when the close-down season would nor- 
mally occur. It also served as an unusual 
factor aiding business in the final weeks 
of the 6-month period. That trade as 
a whole was better during the first half 
of 1941, than during the similar period of 
1940, is borne out by a number of business 
and financial indicators, referred to 
previously. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Cuban imports during April 1941, to- 
taled $11,095,896, compared with $10,- 
453,803 in the preceding month and $9,- 
188,305 in the corresponding month in 
1940. Imports from the United States 
amounted to $9,810,295, against $9,134,- 
695 in March, and $6,837,166 in April 
1940. The United Kingdom, Finland, 
and Spain continued as the principal 
European shippers to Cuba in April of 
this year. Imports from Europe 
amounted to $476,422 compared with 
$468,127 in the preceding month and 
$1,343,319 in the corresponding month of 
1940. 

Exports of Cuban products during April 
1941 were valued at $22,917,524 and were 
the largest for any 1 month in many 
years. Exports in March 1941 totaled 
$17,109,511, and in April 1940 amounted 
to $12,368,614. Shipments to the United 
States totaling $21,083,292, were also the 
largest in many years and comprised 92 
percent of all exports in that month, as 
against 94 percent ($16,046,410) in the 
previous month, and 88 percent ($10,- 
329,867) in April 1940. Exports to Europe 
amounted to $907,172, as against $414,748 
in March 1941, and $1,168,869 in April 
1940. The United Kingdom, Spain, and 
Finland were the principal customers. 
Switzerland and Portugal purchased small 
quantities of Cuban products. 

Imports during the first 4 months of 
1941 aggregate $39,940,054, a slight in- 
crease compared with the $38,580,948 im- 
ported in the corresponding 1940 period, 
and considerably in excess of imports in 
the first 4 months of 1939. Imports from 
the United States during the 1941 period 
amounted to $34,737,599 (87 percent of 
the total) compared with $27,967,035 
(72.5 percent of the total) in the 1940 
period, the difference representing an in- 
crease Of $6,770,564 or 24.2 percent. 

Exports during the first 4 months of 
1941 amounted to $63,845,906, this figure 
showing an increase of $13,355,867 or 
26.4 percent compared with the $50,490,- 
039 exported in the corresponding period 
of 1940. Shipments to the United States, 
which accounted for 93.1 percent of the 
total, aggregated $59,478,037, compared 
with $40,285,039 (79.7 percent of the 
total) during 1940. 


Sugar 


Exports of Cuban sugar from January 
1 to May 15, 1941, totaled 1,212,956 Span- 
ish long tons compared with 952,650 
Spanish long tons during the correspond- 
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ing 1940 period. Shipments to the 
United States amounted to 1,163,252 
Spanish long tons during the 1941 period 
against 703,114 Spanish long tons during 
_ the 1940 period. Exports to so-called 
“world” markets totaled 49,704 Spanish 
long tons during the current period, com- 
pared with 245,536 Spanish long tons dur- 
ing the equivalent 1940 period. 

The stock of sugar on hand on May 15, 
1941, aggregated 2,298,325 Spanish long 
tons, as against 2,385,145 Spanish long 
tons on the same date last year. 

Exports of high-test molasses continued 
in record breaking volume and shipments 
of molasses and syrups totaled 202,593,956 
gallons during the first 5 months of 1941, 
as against 158,468,866 gallons during the 
corresponding period of 1940, distributed 
as follows: 

[Gallons] 





First 5 months 











Item —— 
1940 | 1941 

Blackstrap (final) mo- | 

lasses ___- _...-----| 88,899,543] 67, 704, 211 
High-test (invert) mo- 

lasses : | 64,260,758 | 131, 066, 442 
Invert sirups 5, 308, 565 | 3, 823, 303 
Total | 158,468,866 | 202, 593, 956 

| 





For the first time since April 1940, 
average prices for Cuban sugar have ex- 
ceeded prices of the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. During May 1941, 
the average price of raw sugar in ware- 
house in Habana was 1.449614 pesos per 
100 pounds, compared with 1.405966 pesos 
per 100 pounds during May 1940. The 
average price, Habana warehouse, for the 
first half of June 1941 was 1.496060 pesos 
per 100 pounds, against 1.340270 pesos in 
the first half of June 1940. 


Tobacco 


Cuban tobacco exports in May 1941 
were valued at $1,230,456, the second 
highest monthly figure since the outbreak 
of the war, compared with $1,224,154 dur- 
ing May 1940 and $1,180,726 in April of 
1941. Exports to the United States 
totaled $950,057 during May 1941, also the 
second highest monthly figure since the 
initiation of hostilities, against $898,598 
in the preceding month and $885,237 in 
the corresponding month of 1940. 

Exports during the first 5 months of 
1941 aggregated $5,552,083, compared 
with $5,779,096 during the first 5 months 
of 1940. Shipments to the United States 
amounted to $4,458,864, or 80.4 percent 
of the total, against $3,723,207, or 64.4 
percent of the total during the 5 month- 
period in 1940. 

Spain, the second largest market for 
Cuban tobacco and tobacco products, 
purchased filler tobacco and cigars valued 
at $395,530 during the first 5 months of 
1941, or only about 32 percent of Spain’s 
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total tobacco purchases (which amounted 
to $1,238,201) in the equivalent 1940 pe- 
riod. Several large shipments of tobacco 
products went forward to Spain and 
Spanish possessions (over 450,000 cigars, 
and more than 750,000 pounds of filler to- 
bacco during the early part of June. In 
addition, several shipments of filler to- 
bacco (150,000 pounds) were exported to 
Portugal during the first half of Junc. 
Portugal’s purchases from Cuba during 
the first 5 months of 1941 amounted to 
$37,575 against $12,457 in the correspond- 
ing period in 1940. 


Fruit and Vegetables 


The movement of fresh fruit to the 
United States market during the month 
of June compared unsatisfactorily in 
practically every category with the vol- 
ume of June 1940. Shipments of avoca- 
does and pineapples, which formed the 
bulk of the trade last year, were a fraction 
of the exports of June 1940. Vegetable 
shipments, seasonably low at this time of 
the year, also showed declines in prac- 
tically every category. 

Prevailing uncertainty concerning the 
availability of refrigerated steamship 
service between Habana and New York 
next winter has become the most im- 
portant factor in determining the prob- 
able Cuban vegetable crop for 1941-42. 
At this time of the year it is customary 
for firms and those who finance their 
crops to decide upon the areas to be 
rlanted to winter vegetables, and repre- 
sentatives of vegetable growers and ex- 
porters report that if sufficient refriger- 
ated vessel service cannot be guaranteed 
now for the winter months of November 
1941 to April 1942, when vegetables are 
exported from Habana to New York, the 
principal distributing point, there will be 
a definite decline in the acreage planted 
this summer. 


TOURIST TRADE 


Preliminary data of the Cuban Na- 
tional Tourist Commission show that 
3,955 tourists and 3,286 excursionists, or 
a total of 7,241 visitors, touched at the 
port of Habana in May 1941, compared 
with a total of 10,836 visitors in the pre- 
ceding month and 6,274 in the corre- 
sponding month of 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical and Medicinal Products 
Declared Prime Necessities and Subject 
to Direct Price Control.—Pharmaceutical, 
biological, and opotherapic specialties for 
human and veterinary uses, and medic- 
inal products and utensils in general, are 
declared to be articles of prime necessity 
and, as such, subject to direct price con- 
trol by the Minister of Commerce, ac- 
cording to the provisions of decree No. 
1270, promulgated in the Cuban official 
gazette of May 9, 1941. This action was 
taken, it was stated, on the basis that 
the public health is of such importance 
that all articles used for its preservation 
should be considered of prime necessity. 





New Restrictions Imposed for Duty- 
Free Entry of Newsprint and Magazine 
Paper.—New restrictions upon the duty- 
free importation into Cuba of paper used 
in the publication of newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, and books were imposed by 
Cuban decree No. 952, published in the 
official gazette of April 8, and effective 
the day following. 

Under provisions of this decree, a pe- 
riod of 30 days (from April 9, 1941) is 
provided during which time any natural 
or juridical person publishing a news- 
paper or review of any kind, who wishes 
to enjoy the privileges of duty-free im- 
portation of paper supplies, conceded by 
the notes to Cuban Tariff Items 152-D 
and E, are obligated to be registered in a 
Registry of Publications, to be established 
by the Direction General of Customs, 
presenting documentary evidence as to 
the name and ownership of the publica- 
tion, the fact that it has been accorded 
second-class postal facilities by the 
Cuban Ministry of Communications, and 
that the natural or juridical owners of 
the publication have been duly recorded 
in the Register of Importers of the Cuban 
Ministry of Commerce. Upon receipt of 
these documents the Director General of 
Customs will verify the quantities of pa- 
per supplies actually used by various pub- 
lications and will determine the quanti- 
ties that will be allowed duty-free 
importation. 

This action was taken to safeguard the 
fiscal interests of the Republic, as well as 
those of the various publishing organi- 
zations. 

Portion of “Retained Sugars” Released 
for Shipment to the United States.—Re- 
lease for shipment to the United States 
of 16 percent of the 500,000 Spanish long 
tons of 1941 crop “retained sugars” is 
provided by Cuban decree No. 1358, pro- 
mulgated in the official gazette of May 
21, 1941. 

The release, which amounts to 80,000 
Spanish long tons, is in accordance with 
the increase in the 1941 sugar market- 
ing quota, announced by the United 
States Department of Agriculture on 
May 19, 1941. 

Manufacture and Distribution of Min- 
eral Waters and Soft Drinks in Cuba— 
Regulations covering the production, 
manufacture, and distribution of all 
kinds of mineral waters and soft drinks 
in Cuba were promulgated in the official 
gazette of May 10, by decree No. 1274 of 
the Ministry of Health and Public Wel- 
fare, becoming effective July 20, 1941. 

The decree defines mineral waters, 
establishes classes, and sets up norms of 
potability and methods of laboratory 
analysis. A permit from the Board of 
Health in Habana is required before a 
producer can exploit a well or spring, and 
various documentary requirements are 
established for submission with the ap- 
plication for a permit. The soft drink 
industry is included in provisions of the 
decree and separate rules are established 
for sirups used in manufacturing soft 
drinks. 
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Decree No. 1274 supersedes and annuls 
decree No. 1440 of October 6, 1922. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariff[s and Trade Controls 


Sales Tax on Domestically Grown Rice 
Revised.—Rice produced in the Domin- 
ican Republic is to be subject to a tax 
of $1 per 100 pounds (with the exception 
that rice hulled by primitive methods will 
pay $0.50 per 100 pounds, and rice con- 
sumed by the producer will be free of 
tax), according to law No. 445 of April 
22, 1941. This law replaces previous leg- 
islation and eliminates the differential in 
the amount of the tax between rice pro- 
duced on irrigated and nonirrigated 
lands. 

The tax of $0.50 per 100 pounds on im- 
ported rice remains unchanged. 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Higher cacao deliveries as compared 
with the same period last year account 
for continued favorable business condi- 
tions in June. Deliveries of cacao dur- 
ing the first 5 months of the year ex- 
ceeded those of the first 5 months of 
1940 by 99,802 quintals (of 101.4 pounds 
each) or by 94.7 percent. Although 
cacao quotations on the Guayaquil mar- 
ket declined slightly, quotations on other 
agricultural products remained either 
firm or improved. 

Industries and mining were normal, but 
construction activities continued dull. 

The rate of exchange was officially 
maintained at 14.80 sucres per $1 for buy- 
ing and 15.00 for selling. Credit con- 
tinued unchanged and collections were 
normal. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


The trend of business declined some- 
what during June—a normal] develop- 
ment at this time of the year when crop 
activity ceases, and the rainy season be- 
gins. Consumer buying was down, a re- 
sult of rising retail prices on all imported 
goods. Merchants have of late placed 
larger orders abroad, but all report dif- 
ficulties and long delays in obtaining 
shipments. Some of the smaller mer- 
chants sell at prices prevailing during the 
last 6 months, running the risk of not 
being able to replace their stocks later 
on. Larger firms are inclined to forego 
sales rather than meet this type of 
competition. 


COLLECTIONS AND CREDITS 


The volume of foreign drafts for col- 
lection declined compared with previous 
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months, but this is customary at this 
season. Collections were about normal 
and even prompt in some cases, but 
credits were somewhat less than easy. 
There is a general tendency on the part 
of exporters in the United States, who 
have formerly been more liberal, to ask 
sight-draft terms. It should be remem- 
bered in this connection, however, that 
not more than a score of large and long- 
established firms have ever enjoyed open 
credits in El Salvador, and that the bulk 
of foreign business is usually done on a 
sight-draft basis. Domestic collections 
in the interior are also seasonally slow, 
and even considerably retarded in some 
sections. 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


Marketing of the small 1940-41 coffee 
crop has been virtually completed. Ex- 
porters as of June 24 still held about 
25,000 bags that can be sold to the United 
States. The balance of the quota will be 
made up from coffee of the “regulatory” 
quota held by the Mortgage Bank. This 
bank will probably be left with a carry- 
over of a little more than 100,000 bags. 
Demand from the United States was slow 
during June, but prices remained firm. 

A large coffee crop, probably as much 
as 1,000,000 bags, is expected for the 
1941-42 season. Trading in this crop 
has been going on for more than a month, 
but thus far the aggregate of sales is not 
large. 

As previously reported, prices of corn, 
beans, and other basic food staples are 
quite high, a result of small harvests. 
There is, however, no actual shortage. 
The size of the next crops cannot easily 
be calculated at this time as there have 
been small plagues of locusts in various 
parts of the country and the extent and 
permanence of the damage is not yet 
known. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


Banking is being carried on conserva- 
tively, and it is believed that all banks 
are in a sound position. Government 
receipts have declined as compared with 
those of a year earlier, and the budget 
is consequently being pared down in an 
attempt to meet the situation. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Private construction, particularly resi- 
dential, continues active in spite of the 
fact that the building trades have met 
with difficulties in obtaining construc- 
tion materials from the United States. 
Government construction, and even work 
on the road building program has slack- 
ened considerably. It is reported, how- 
ever, that work will be undertaken on a 
new bridge having a span of about 138 
meters over the Jiboa River at an esti- 
mated cost of $56,000. Work on the large 
suspension bridge at the point where the 
Pan American Highway crosses the 
Lempa River is being pushed. This con- 
struction is under contract to an Ameri- 
can engineering firm. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Statistics with regard to imports and 
exports are not available until about 6 
or 8 months after a given period. The 
following figures of customs receipts 
for the first 5 months of 1939, 1940, and 


1941, serve to indicate the trend of the 
trade: 

















Item 1939 | 1940 1941 
Imports....______ $1, 933, 162 | $1,779,500 | $1,449, 844 
Exports.......... 426, 213 | "367, 700 212° 960 

Total.......| 2,359, 375 | 2,147,209 | 1, 662, 804 





Export revenues are derived almost en- 
tirely from a tax on coffee shipments. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Exports and Reexports Permitted Only 
Under License—Exportation and reex- 
portation from El] Salvador of all ar- 
ticles, products and merchandise, except 
under previous license from the Treasury 
Department, was prohibited by Salva- 
doran legislative decree No. 4 of May 20, 
effective upon promulgation in the Diario 
Oficial of May 23, 1941. 

The decree further states that in 
granting licenses permitting the exporta- 
tion or reexportation of articles the Sal- 
vadoran Treasury Department will take 
into consideration the systems of con- 
trol over these articles existing in the 
country of their origin as well as in the 
country to which they are destined. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Single Economic Agency of French 
Colonies Organized —A single “Economic 
Agency of French Colonies” was organ- 
ized in France, effective April 1, by a 
decree-law of January 22 republished in 
the Journal Officiel of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon on May 31. 

This agency, which replaces the two 
agencies created by the decree of July 
29, 1939, one for Indochina and French 
possessions in the Pacific Ocean, the 
other for the West Indies, Guiana, Mada- 
gascar, and African possessions, is to 
constitute a foreign service of the Office 
of the Secretary of State for Colonies, 
attached to the Direction of Economic 
Affairs. 

Among its duties are to find markets 
for colonial goods in France, French 
colonies or abroad; to represent the col- 
onies, in economic matters, in the ad- 
ministrations, committees, conferences 
and congresses; to encourage participa- 
tion of the colonies at fairs and expo- 
sitions in France and abroad; and to 
collect and disseminate information con 
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cerning the commercial, industrial, finan- 
cial, and touristic resources of the 
colonial empire. 


Germany 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Special Customs Regulations for Air 
Commerce To Become Effective From 
August 1, 1941.—Detailed German cus- 
toms regulations applying to imports, ex- 
ports, transit shipments, passenger’s bag- 
gage, etc., in air commerce are established 
by the Air Traffic Customs Ordinance of 
May 5, published in the Reichsministeri- 
alblatt No. 16 of May 17, 1941, and are 
to become effective from August 1, 1941. 
The supply of duty and tax free fuel and 
lubricants to foreign aircraft flying on 
international routes is provided for. 


Commercial Law Digests 


German Patent Statistics for 1940.— 
According to the German Patent Office, 
patents filed in 1940 totaled 43,479 as 
against 47,555 in 1939. The number of 
applications published (1939 figures in 
parentheses) totaled 18,544 (18,767), ob- 
jections filed were 9,139 (9,684) and com- 
plaints registered, 5,174 (7,640). 

The number of patents granted in 1940 
was 14,647 (16,525) of which 13,257 (14,- 
860) were main patents and 1,390 (1,665) 
supplementary patents. Patents in force 
at the end of 1940 numbered 97,643 (96,- 
299) while 13,268 (13,867) patents ex- 
pired or were canceled during the year 
under review. 

There were 32,641 petty patents (Ge- 
bruachsmuster) filed during the year as 
against 40,468 in 1939. 

The wartime decline in the registration 
of new patents and petty patents con- 
trasts with a moderate increase in new 
trade-marks from 13,447 registered in 
1939 to 13,611 in 1940. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Customs Revenues, May.—Revenues 
from import duties for May totaled 335,- 
000 quetzales and from export duties, 
87,000. Comparative figures for May 
1940 were, respectively, 313,000 and 155,- 
000 quetzales. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certificate of Origin Legalized in a 
Consular District Different From That of 
its Issuance No Longer Subject to Addi- 
tional Charge.—In view of the war situ- 
ation the previous surcharge of 100 per- 
cent of the regular legalization fee will 
not be assessed by the Guatemalan cus- 
toms authorities when certificates of 
origin bear a consular visa extended in a 
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‘ consular district other than that in which 


the certificate was originally issued, ac- 
cording to a resolution of the Guatemalan 
Ministry of Finance of June 6, announced 
in Customs Circular No. 487 of June 9, 
1941. This action by the Ministry of 
Finance suspends those provisions of the 
Guatemalan customs code which require 
that such a surcharge be _ assessed 
when the conditions mentioned are 
encountered. 


Regulations Controlling Exports and 
Reexrports Consolidated.—Existing regu- 
lations controlling exports and reexports 
from Guatemala now have been consoli- 
dated into’'a single decree (No. 2531), 
dated May 31, and effective on June 3, 
1941, the day following its promulgation 
in the Diario de Centro America. 

Under this new decree, the exportation 
and reexportation from Guatemala of all 
articles which are subject to export con- 
trol in the United States, are permitted 
only to the United States and American 
countries having similar control meas- 
ures. Articles of personal or household 
use, and travelers’ baggage items in a 
number consistent with the status of the 
traveler, are not affected by this regula- 
tion. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


21, 1941 for previous export and reexport 
regulations. } 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Marked extension of governmental 
control over trade and shipping was the 
outstanding May development in Hong 
Kong. Shortage of shipping facilities 
and transit difficulties over routes to 
“Free” China were reflected in the latest 
official trade figures, which are, for April 
1941, when total merchandise trade 
amounted to HK$118,800,000, a 9.6-per- 
cent decline from that of April 1940, 
which totaled HK$130,900,000. Both im- 
ports and exports declined in value, 8.6 
percent and 10.7 percent, respectively. 
The value of the Colony’s trade, how- 
ever, remains at a high level in compari- 
son with the average for the last 5 years. 


GOVERNMENT To CONTROL PRICE OF RICE 


On June 1, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment assumed monopolistic control of its 
rice import-export trade. The Govern- 
ment, acting both as importer and whole- 
Saler, will sell rice directly to retailers. 
Maximum retail prices will be fixed. 
Rice destined for the International Set- 
tlement at Shanghai will be exported 
solely to the Shanghai Municipal Council. 


FOREIGN TRADE DurING 1940 


Despite various difficulties, principally 
shipping and the limitation of imports 
into the United Kingdom and other parts 
of the British Empire, Hong Kong’s trade 
in 1940 increased substantially in value 
over 1939. The combined value of mer- 
chandise imports and exports amounted 





to HK$1,374,500,000 compared with 
HK$1,127,600,000 in 1939, an increase of 
21.9 percent. However, as the level of 
prices was much higher in 1940, it is 
likely that the actual volume was less. 

The average price increase for all com- 
modities during 1940 was 35.39 percent. 
Had prices remained stationary, the in- 
creaSe or decrease in the value of trade 
would represent the change in total 
volume. If, in order to compare 1939 
and 1940 tonnages, the value of 1939 
trade is increased by 35.39 percent, the 
1940 figure would be 10 percent less than 
1939. However, as foodstuffs formed 
the largest single item of import in 1940 
and underwent the smallest price in- 
crease (29.6 percent), it is probable that 
the weighted general average for all 
groups would show a smaller percentage 
increase than 35.39 percent and the de- 
crease in tonnage would, therefore, be 
less than 10 percent. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


The export value of the Colony’s in- 
dustrial production increased from 
Slightly less than HK$35,000,000 in 1939 
to more than HK$51,000,000 in 1940, an 
increase of 47 percent. While this total 
is small in comparison with Hong Kong’s 
combined export-import trade, the 
amount which remains in the Colony 
(that is, the difference between the im- 
port value of the raw materials and the 
export price of the finished product) is 
estimated at approximately 65 percent, 
whereas the amount remaining in the 
Colony because of its entrepot trade is 
probably not more than 2 percent or 3 
percent. In view of this and as it is be- 
lieved that less of the profits from local 
industries is paid to absentee proprietors 
than in the case of import-export trade, 
it has been urged that Hong Kong make 
every effort to expand its productive 
capacity and its export trade, as distin- 
guished from entrepot trade. 


Exchange and Finance 


Revenues Exceed Expenditures.—Hong 
Kong dollar quotations ranged from 
US$0.2375 to US$0.24125, during May. 
Collections continued satisfactory and 
unchanged. The Colonial Government’s 
revenue in February 1941 was HK$5,031.,- 
592 and its expenditures, HK$4,895,978. 
An ordinance was drafted to authorize 
the issue of 1 cent legal tender currency 


notes. 
India 


Economic Conditions 


The most important single influence 
on Indian economy during the first quar- 
ter of 1941 was the shipping shortage 
which hampered the outward movement 
of India’s agricultural surplus and manu- 
factures and sharply restricted the vol- 
ume of imports from abroad. Were it 
not for the consequent difficulty of main- 
taining full-scale sea communication, es- 
pecially with Great Britain and with the 
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United States, foreign trade would have 
shown an encouraging expansion in line 
with the recovery of business confidence 
which became apparent in India toward 
the end of 1940. This general revival in 
domestic turn-over, after months of op- 
eration at a low level following the acute 
depression of mid-1940, extended into the 
first quarter of the present year. It was 
to some extent seasonal as the first quar- 
ter of the year is the period when the 
principal crops are moving, but an exten- 
sion of war activities contributed largely 
to this quickening of an industrial activ- 
ity which promises to establish new rec- 
ords for India in the current year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Nearly all the current forecasts for 
1941 crops show increases over 1940. 
Jute and sugarcane estimates show ex- 
pansion by 29 percent and 23 percent 
respectively, the cotton crop by 15 per- 
cent and the wheat crop by 2 percent. 
Production of oilseed is expected to ex- 
ceed slightly that of the previous year. 
Only important crop in which a shrink- 
age is reported is rice which is estimated 
at 15 percent less than in 1940 the result 
largely of unfavorable weather in the 
Bengal area. With India’s foreign mar- 
kets largely cut off under present war 
conditions, the prospect of larger crops 
in 1941 is not an occasion for unqualified 
optimism. However, measures have been 
taken to render the situation less difficult 
than was anticipated a few months ago. 
Control measures in connection with jute, 
while not altogether successful, have 
lightened the pressure of surplus jute on 
the market and anticipated increase in 
mill activity in the coming quarter prom- 
ises to lighten the pressure still further. 
The cotton position is now quite Satis- 
factory, due to a record domestic mill 
consumption in the first quarter and no 
difficulties are anticipated until the 1942 
crop. Latest estimates in regard to sugar 
indicate that a carry-over of 550,000 long 
tons is expected at the end of the current 
season. Previous estimates had forecast 
a carry-over about equal to that of the 
previous season, around 400,000 tons. 

The level of agricultural prices in 
March registered 103.0, compared with 
104.1 in December. Prices of cereals, 
pulses, oilseeds, sugar, and tea were all 
lower during the first quarter of 1941, 
raw jute fluctuated over a wide range, and 
raw cotton showed some strength. Prices 
of miscellaneous foodstuffs showed a 
marked rise which will probably be re- 
flected soon in higher living costs. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The sharp upward trend in industrial 
activity, which has been evident since 
November 1940, was further extended in 
the first quarter of 1941 during which 
period some industries made new output 
records, notably the iron and steel indus- 
try with an all-time high production of 
pig iron and steel ingots. Mill consump- 
tion of raw cotton was also at record 
heights, although there was a temporary 
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set-back in February when the markets 
were slightly overstocked. The jute in- 
dustry, which had been depressed since 
August 1940, showed a marked revival in 
February and it was announced that full- 
scale operations will be scheduled through 
June at least, in contrast with previous 
months, when the mills were forced to 
close down for 1 week of each month. 
Military orders are the principal stimu- 
lating factor in connection with all these 
industries. They dominate the steel posi- 
tion to the virtual exclusion of ordinary 
business. They are vital to the jute in- 
dustry where there has been a shortage 
of commercial business and they are be- 
coming of increasing importance to the 
cotton industry where orders for millions 
of yards of cotton goods of various kinds 
have been placed recently. 

Paper mill activity, like that of the 
cotton mills, showed a slight recession 
during February, due to temporary over- 
stocking of the market, but recent severe 
restrictions on imports will undoubtedly 
operate to increase domestic production 
in order to meet the requirements of the 
country. The coal industry likewise 
showed reduced activity in February. 
This was partly a seasonal condition but 
was also due in a measure to the severe 
shortage of railway freight cars, as a 
consequence of which pit-head stocks 
have accumulated and less coal is being 
raised until the accumulated stocks can 
be moved. 

There were few important develop- 
ments in the field of industrial expan- 
sion during the quarter, as the two vital 
bottlenecks of skilled labor shortage and 
machinery shortage continued to hamper 
the establishment of new industries. A 
Machine Tool Control, modeled on the 
British control, was established during 
this quarter to regulate utilization of the 
available equipment. This action was 
necessitated by the increasing difficulty 
experienced in obtaining these goods 
from abroad, especially from Great 
Britain. 

Aside from the Machine Tool Control, 
few additional measures to regulate com- 
merce or trade were introduced during 
the quarter. The import trade restric- 
tions announced at the turn of the year 
came into operation, however, cutting 
drastically imports of paper and assum- 
ing control over imports of iron and Steel, 
aluminum, bichromates, cloves, sisal and 
hemp. The import restrictions on dyes 
proved difficult to establish on a satisfac- 
tory basis, and during the quarter im- 
ports were permitted at aprpoximately 
the same levels as in the latter part of 
1940. The Steel Control encountered a 
crisis when it developed that heavy orders 
placed in the United States before the 
end of 1940 were outstanding when the 
Control was instituted, but eventually 
most of these outstandings were licensed 
and subsequent business has been passing 
in a normal manner, subject to delays 
in shipping and in the American steel 
mills. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments of the quarter was the arrival 


at Delhi of the members of the Eastern 
Group Supply Council, representing the 
principal British territories east of Suez, 
which will operate as a coordinating body 
in the field of military supplies through- 
out India, Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. The Council will have 
wide powers to collate the supply require- 
ments of military commanders in various 
areas, to allocate them among the sup- 
plying countries, and to recommend to 
the respective governments necessary 
measures to develop their production 
capacity. 


Exchange and Finance 


Banking.—Increased Indian mercantile 
activities were reflected in a rise between 
December and March of 19 percent in 
clearing house returns, an increase of 11 
percent in the active note circulation, 
bringing it to a record high of Rs.2,500,- 
000,000, an increase of 24 percent in the 
volume of bank advances, and one of 
300 percent in the volume of bills dis- 
counted. There was a notable expansion 
of bank credit during the first quarter of 
1941, by approximately 25 percent com- 
pared with previous months, the bulk of 
it in connection with domestic business. 
Various factors stimulating or retarding 
business abroad operated more or less to 
cancel each other and the net result was 
a volume of American transactions show- 
ing relatively little change. Banks con- 
tinued to follow cautious credit policies, 
some even going so far as to accept no 
business except from established clients. 
Collections were currently not a problem, 
as the markets for imported commodities 
were distinctly short of stock and goods 
which arrived were promptly taken up by 
consignees. 

An additional step to develop new sup- 
plies of dollar exchange was taken dur- 
ing the quarter when it was announced 
that a list of American dollar securities 
held by British subjects resident in India 
was commandeered at current prices. 
The probable necessity for such a meas- 
ure has been apparent for some time, as 
Indo-American trade balances have been 
showing only narrow margins in favor of 
India, while Government of India com- 
mitments for purchases of war materials 
in the United States are heavy. 

Government Finances.—The 3 percent 
First Defense issue, discontinued at the 
end of January, yielded close to Rs.500,- 
000,000. It was replaced by a 3 percent 
Second Defense Loan; very little short 
term borrowing has been necessary. 

Advantage was taken of a heavy ac- 
cumulation of sterling resources in Lon- 
don to effect compulsory repatriation of 
all of India’s outstanding terminable 
sterling debt to a total of £90,000,000. Of 
this amount £60,000,000 was replaced by 
rupee securities issued in India and held 
temporarily in the currency reserves 
while about £30,000,000 was taken up in 
other ways. Thus a transfer of funds 
was effected without disturbing the ex- 
changes and at the same time the sterling 
debt was refinanced at a lower rate of 
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interest. Holders were required to sur- 
render these securities to their respective 
governments at fixed prices, based in 
India, as in London, on current market 
values converted to rupees at 1 shilling, 
6 pence. 

The Central Government budget for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941, 
closed with a deficit of Rs.84,200,000 while 
the budget for the current year (1941-42) 
shows an estimated deficit of Rs.138,500,- 
000 which it is proposed to cover py 
borrowing. Both deficits would have been 
much larger had not the contemporary 
railway budgets yielded high profits, 
benefiting general revenues last year to 
the extent of about Rs.100,000,000. Total 
estimated expenditures in 1941-42, at 
Rs.1,268,500,000 are 50 percent greater 
than expenditures in 1938-39, three- 
fourths of the amount being for defense. 
This increase in expenses is being covered 
partly by borrowing and partly by new 
tax measures. 

Effective for the fiscal year, 1941-42, 
the rate of the excess profits tax, intro- 
duced at the end of January 1940, was 
increased from 50 percent to 66243 per- 
cent and the Central Government’s sur- 
charge on income tax and on super tax 
was increased from 25 percent to 3313 
percent. Effective March 1, 1941, the 
excise duties on matches were doubled, 
the alternative specific import duty on 
artificial silk and yarn was increased 
from 3 annas to 5 annas per pound, and 
a new excise duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem was established on pneumatic 
tires and tubes. 


Jamaica 


Economic Conditions 


The commercial situation in Jamaica 
is relatively favorable, the volume of 
trade, both wholesale and retail, having 
held up well during June. Stocks are be- 
ing reduced as the public buys more 
freely, but replenishment orders have al- 
ready been placed. Collections continue 
to improve but in the country districts 
they are still slow. Credits are easy. 

Factors contributing to the generally 
favorable commercial situation in Ja- 
maica are the payment for bananas and 
the purchase of an abnormally large 
sugar crop by the British Government. 
In addition, increased local food produc- 
tion, expenditures for relief works, and 
disbursements in connection with the 
American base have helped the situation. 
The latest estimate of the present sugar 
crop raises the probable production fig- 
ure to 157,162 tons. Most sugar factories 
are still operating. The grinding season 
will not close until the middle of July. 

Banana exports from January 1 to 
* June 28, 1941, were 2,848,605 stems, an 
increase of nearly 1,000,000 stems over 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
The amount of bananas purchased by 
the British Government is more than 
double the exports which are now being 
reduced for lack of shipping space. All 
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_of these purchases are paid for at the 


rate of 3 shillings per count bunch. 
Many of the smaller planters are not tak- 
ing the steps necessary to combat leaf 
spot disease, and the outlook for the in- 
dustry is therefore poor. 

The coconut crop has been disappoint- 
ing, but a large yield is expected during 
the remainder of the year. The stock of 
copra on hand is very low. 

Transportation facilities between Ja- 
maica and the United States were further 
reduced during the month. Direct north- 
bound traffic to New York has now prac- 
tically been limited to cargo facilities. 


Japan 
Exchange and Finance 


Plan for Revision of Financial Struc- 
ture Announced.—The Japanese Govern- 
ment announced on July 11 a plan to 
revise the financial structure of the 
nation which, in effect, will place the 
control of all financial institutions in the 
hands of the Bank of Japan. Capital will 
be more effectively mobilized, the finan- 
cial policy will be revised, and changes 
will be made in the accounting, budget, 
and taxation systems. Details of this 
plan are not as yet available. When 
forthcoming, they will be outlined in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty-Free Reimportation of Steel Cyl- 
inders for Acetylene Gas Authorized.— 
Duty-free reimportation into Mexico of 
steel cylinders for acetylene gas was au- 
thorized by Mexican Customs Circular 
No. 301-8-62, published in the Diario 
Oficial of June 12, 1941. Reimportation 
must be made within a period of 1 year. 
The circular provides that cylinders 
should be indelibly marked to show the 
type, tare, and the factory number. 

Duty-Free Reimportation of Tinplate 
Containers for Exporting Shark Liver 
Authorized. — Duty - free reimportation 
into Mexico of containers of tinplate of 
national manufacture, with a capacity of 
18.9 liters each, for use in the exporta- 
tion of shark liver, was authorized by 
Mexican Customs Circular No. 301-7-61, 
published June 12, 1941. 

Reimportation must be effected within 
a period of 1 year, and the containers 
should be indelibly marked “Producto de 
Mexico,” with the name or factory mark 
of the exporter for identification pur- 
poses. 

Palma Ixtle Placed Under Export Con- 
trol——Exportation of palma ixtle was 
made subject to the control of the Mexi- 
can Department of National Economy, by 
a decree, published and effective June 
25, 1941. To obtain prior authorization 
to export, it is necessary for the exporter 
to show that he has proportioned to 
domestic factories an amount equal to 
that which he desires to export. 





Montserrat 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Changed on Several 
Products.—Montserrat import duties on 
matches, motor spirits, and cigarettes 
have been increased, and reduced on raw 
cacao and certain kinds of lumber, by a 
resolution of the Legislative Council 
dated May 30, 1941, published in the Lee- 
ward Islands Gazette June 19.* 

New Schedule of Export Duties An- 
nounced.—A completely new schedule of 
export duties has been established by or- 
dinance No. 1 of Legislative Council of 
Montserrat, published in the Leeward 
Islands Gazette June 7, 1941.* 

Export Duty on Cotton Changed.—The 
export duty on clean lint cotton has been 
set at 3 farthings per pound, by ordinance 
No. 3 of the Legislative Council of Mont- 
serrat, published in the Leeward Islands 
Gazette June 7, 1941. 


Newfoundland 


Exchange and Finance 


“Unofficial” Canadian dollars unac- 
ceptable_—Newfoundland’s Foreign Ex- 
change Board reportedly is considering 
the non-acceptance of “unofficial” Cana- 
dian dollars in respect of benevolent and 
personal remittances to Newfoundland 
from the United States as from Septem- 
ber 1, next. 


Panama 


Commercial Law Digests 


Licenses to do Business.—Individuals 
or juridical persons desiring to engage in 
business in the Republic of Panama, are 
now regulated by the new commerce law 
(Law No. 24 of 1941), under which 
licenses will be issued by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Agriculture 

Panamanian citizens already engaged 
in business in the Republic, will be given 
first consideration. After all applica- 
tions in this category have been acted 
upon, applications will then be considered 
from aliens not in the prohibited immi- 
gration class, and finally to foreigners 
of prohibited immigration, who will be 
allowed to continue in business under 
special exemptions provided for under 
the law. Applications from several of 
the restricted immigration class have 
already been rejected, but it is under- 
stood that no more will be considered 
until all Panamanian applications have 
been disposed of. ‘Those now in business, 
whose permits are denied, will be required 
to liquidate. 

The procedure to be followed in apply- 
ing for license is to make a petition on 
stamped paper of the first class (50 
cents), declaring the desire of the peti- 
tioner to continue in business, the class 
of business already engaged in or to be 
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engaged in, the length of time in the 
Republic, civil status, nationality, age, 
etc. It is not necessary for the applicant 
to appear in person and he will be notified 
of the action taken by the Ministry. 

Under the terms of the law, the man- 
agers of all business enterprises must be 
natives. Natives must also be in the 
majority as directors and stockholders 
in corporations. Chinese, Hindus, Lib- 
yans, Syrians, Dravidians, Asiatics, and 
Negroes whose original language is not 
Spanish, are prohibited, with certain 
exceptions, from engaging in industry or 
commerce. However, they may engage 
in agricultural activity. 


Paraguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Customs Classification and Valuations 
Commission Established. — A customs 
classification and valuations commission 
has been established in Paraguay by a 
decree (No. 5,939) of March 27, 1941, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial, March 
29, Asuncion. This commission will be 
composed of the Director General of 
Customs, the Director General of Sta- 
tistics, a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Bank of the Republic, the 
Director of International Trade, and the 
Director of the Department of Industry 
and Commerce. 

The commission will pass on: all ques- 
tions having to do with values or valua- 
tions of imported and exported mer- 
chandise which serve as a basis for the 
collection of duties, or for determining 
the legal limit of imports or exports 
exempt or partly exempt from duty; all 
matters relating to customs classification 
of imported or exported merchandise; 
and all questions relating to the assimila- 
tion of articles not specifically classified 
in the tariff. 

The decree-law states that in passing 
on customs operations no excuse for er- 
rors will be accepted that are founded 
merely on ignorance of the law, good 
faith, or lack of intent to defraud the 
customs. It also provides for fines equiv- 
alent to five times the amount of duty 
involved, in the case of errors resulting 
in the loss of revenue to the customs. 

In the case of merchandise confiscated 
by the customs authorities, the articles 
will be sold at auction, and the proceeds 
from the sale, as well as the fines col- 
lected on the goods, after the fiscal 
charges have been met, will be divided 
equally between the employee who dis- 
covered the error and a special fund for 
the operation of the commission. 

The commission is also authorized to 
review all import and export transactions 
within 5 years from the date of their 
completion. 

Importer Authorized to Correct his 
Customs Declaration Under Certain Con- 
ditions. — Paraguayan importers may 
make corrections in customs declarations 
after being presented to the customs au- 
thorities under certain prescribed condi- 
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tions, by a decree (No. 5,941) dated 
March 27, 1941, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, March 29, 1941. The corrected 
document will be accepted by the cus- 
toms authorities provided: the goods are 
in the customs warehouse; the customs 
inspectors have not begun the verifica- 
tion of the goods; and the request for 
correction does not contravene any other 
customs regulations. 

All requests for corrections or claims 
which are not prohibited nor expressly 
authorized by this decree will be fined 5 
percent of the duty applying to the mer- 
chandise, provided the amount involved 
in the claim is over 5 percent of the duty 
applying to the goods. 

[Owners of the mimeographed circular F. 
T. No. 426, PREPARING SHIPMENTS TO PARAGUAY 
should enter the above under the section 
“Entry and Warehousing” on pages 8-9.] 

Wheat and Flour: Commission Ap- 
pointed to Study Trade.—A commission 
has been appointed in Paraguay to make 
a study and report on the wheat and 
flour trade, by a decree (No. 7,009) of 
May 24, published in the Gaceta Oficial, 
May 26, Asuncion.* 

Conventions Adopted at River Plate 
Regional Conference Approved and Rat- 
ified —The Paraguayan Government has 
approved and ratified eight of the con- 
ventions adopted at the River Plate Re- 
gional Conference held at Montevideo, in 
February, 1941, between Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay, 
aimed at immediate economic relief to 
Paraguay and Bolivia and general in- 
tensification of commerce and produc- 
tion among the five countries, by a de- 
cree with force of law (No. 5,914) dated 
March 25, 1941, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, March 29, Asuncion. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
8, 1941, announcing in detail the conventions 


and resolutions adopted at the River Plate 
Regional Conference. | 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Situation—The supply of 
dollar exchange gradually increased dur- 
ing the 3 weeks ended June 21. It is said 
that most of the banks have received 
enough dollar exchange over the counter 
to meet all of the normal mercantile and 
service requirements abroad and have 
been able to restrict their requests for 
dollar exchange from the Central Reserve 
Bank. 

With reference to sterling, a relatively 
small amount of exchange became avail- 
able as the result of shipments under old 
contracts which were concluded around 
the beginning of the year. Payments 
were not made at that time because 
under the prevailing system the British 
Government is said to be paying for 
merchandise at the time of shipment. 
Those in need of sterling exchange are 
looking forward with anticipation to the 
time when larger purchases of cotton 
and perhaps other Peruvian exports will 


be made under a new plan, as announced 
in the press, whereby the British Gov- 
ernment will acquire Peruvian products 
valued at approximately £1,000,000. 


Spain 


Exchange and Finance 


Establishment of Branch Banks Au- 
thorized—The Banca Nazionale de La- 
voro of Italy has recently been granted 
permission by the Spanish Government 
to establish a branch in Spain, and rep- 
resentatives of that institution are pre- 
paring for the opening of the new office. 

The Banco Exterior de Espana is re- 
portedly giving consideration to plans for 
expanding its oversea organization. The 
directorate of the bank has authorized 
the opening of a branch in Tangier and 
the investigation of the desirability of 
opening a branch in Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Certain Pharmaceutical Products: Time 
for Compliance With New Law Pro- 
longed.—Foreign pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations, which were being manufactured 
in Spain on June 26, 1940, have been 
granted an additional period of 1 year 
(to June 25, 1942) in which to comply 
with the provisions of the law of June 
25, 1940, regulating the manufacture and 
importation of foreign pharmaceutical 
products in Spain, by a decree published 
in the Boletin Oficial del Estado, of June 
7, 1941. 

By the terms of the law of June 25, 
1940, these products were originally 
granted a period of 1 year in which to 
comply with the new requirements. 

[See CoMMERCE REporTs of August 3, and 
August 10, 1940, for details of the new 
regulations. | 

Weighing and Measuring Devices: Re- 
vised Regulations Promulgated —Revised 
regulations concerning the construction, 
inspection, testing, and use of weighing 
and measuring devices in Spain were pro- 
mulgated in the Boletin Oficial del Estado 
Madrid, of June 7, 1941. 

The revised regulations are to be ap- 
plied as interpretive of the weights and 
measures law of July 2, 1892. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Periods for Retention of Business Docu- 
ments Modified.—Individuals and compa- 
nies doing business in Spain must main- 
tain records of transactions and files of 
correspondence at least 15 years from 
entry or date, by the terms of a law of 
May 30, published in the Boletin Oficial 
del Estado of June 8, 1941, and effective 
from the date of publication. Documents 
pertaining to transactions involving fu- 
ture rights may not be destroyed until 
after expiration of such rights. 

Business correspondence and docu- 
ments having a direct or indirect bearing 
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on matters in dispute under negotiation 
or in litigation must be retained for at 
least 5 years after the execution of legal 
or other terminating decisions. Docu- 
mentation pertaining to companies dis- 
solved by agreement or by legal process 
must be deposited in a place designated 
by the Mercantile Register recording the 
dissolution. 

Heretofore records of transactions and 
files of correspondence were required to 
be maintained while the individuals or 
companies were engaged in such busi- 
ness, and, in addition, their heirs or suc- 
cessors were required to retain such 
records for an additional period of 5 years. 


Sweden 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Voluntary .Control of Advertising of 
Medicinal and Similar Preparations In- 
troduced.—A Board to control and check 
incorrect and misleading advertising of 
medicinal and similar preparations, has 
been formed in Sweden through the co- 
operation of the medical profession, the 
press, manufacturers, and the advertis- 
ing profession.* 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Truck Transport Syndicate Formed to 
Facilitate Transit Shipments.—The Swiss 
Motor Truck Transportation Syndicate, 
“Autotransit” was formed in Bern on June 
6, 1941 to facilitate freight transporta- 
tion between Switzerland and Portugal. 
This syndicate was formed on the basis of 
the Federal decree of February 28, 1941, 
governing the establishment of such or- 
ganizations in the present war emergency. 
Its task is to organize and operate a mo- 
tor truck freight service from the Portu- 
guese-Spanish frontier to Cerbere on the 
Spanish-French frontier. Shipments are 
to be routed by rail through Portugal and 
France. Swiss railway cars are to be 
used in France. The board of directors 
of “Autotransit” consists of nine mem- 
bers, including representatives of the Fed- 
eral War Transport Office, the Associa- 
tion of Swiss Motor Carriers in Basel, 
Association of Swiss Motor Truck Owners 
in Bern. A transportation expert ap- 
pointed by the syndicate will be in imme- 
diate charge of operations in Spain. At 
first 20 motor trucks furnished by the 
Federal Government will be placed in op- 
eration. It is intended, however, to in- 
crease the truck fleet eventually to 100 
units. 

This arrangement was made possible 
by the supplementary agreement of April 
27, 1941 to the economic agreement be- 
tween Spain and Switzerland which ex- 
pressly permits Switzerland to transport 
imports and exports through Spanish ter- 
ritory in Swiss motor trucks. It is hoped 
that this combined rail-motor transport 
service will make it possible in a rela- 
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tively short time to move a considerable 


‘part of the Swiss goods accumulated at 


Lisbon and other seaports. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceuticals: Import Control Es- 
tablished for Specified Products —Impor- 
tation of a considerable list of pharma- 
ceuticals and medical supplies into Syria 
and Lebanon has been made subject to 
special permit from the Director General 
of Supply by order No. 12/LR of January 
20, 1941, effective from January 25 and 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
January 31. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 18, 1941 for an announcement concerning 
control of prices of packaged pharmaceutical 
specialties. | 

Castor Beans and Flar Seed Exempted 
From Import Duty.* 

Service of Supply Reorganized—The 
Direction General of Supply and of 
Economic Affairs of Syria and Lebanon 
has been divided into two sections (“serv- 
ices”) by order No. 20/LR of February 
1, 1941, published in the Bulletin Officiel 
of February 15, but retroactively effective 
from January 29, 1941. 

The “Service of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce” will have, among the powers 
assigned to it, the control of foreign and 
domestic trade, and will seek export mar- 
kets, make arrangements with neigh- 
boring countries and serve as liaison 
with the customs authorities, the ex- 
change office and the courts of law, while 
the “Service of Supply and of Domestic 
Production” will be concerned with sup- 
ply and distribution of various products, 
regulation of consumption, estimation of 
army and Civilian requirements, enumer- 
ation and conservation of stocks and 
related matters. 

Consultative Committees Established 
for Services of Supply, of Domestic Pro- 
duction, and of Domestic and Foreign 
Trade.—A central consultative committee 
attached to the Direction General of 
Supply and of Economic Affairs, and one 
to each of the two Services of Supply 
and of Production on the one hand, and 
of Domestic and Foreign Commerce on 
the other, have been created in Syria 
and Lebanon by order No. 29/LR of 
February 10, 1941, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of February 28. 

These committees are to be consulted 
on all questions of principle of a general 
character relative to supplies, trade, 
agriculture, and industry in the States 
under mandate. 


Thailand 


Exchange and Finance 


Foreign Exchange Rates, April 1940.— 
The baht-dollar exchange rate weakened 
slightly during April 1941 the quotations 
on April 30 being $0.36125 for buying 





and $0.35125 for selling. Complete free- 
dom in private foreign exchange dealings 
continued throughout the month. 

Credits and Collections—Mercantile 
credits continued tight and collections 
normal. Import credits appeared more 
restricted owing to fears of naval hostili- 
ties eventuating in Southern Asiatic wa- 
ters. Practically all import business with 
the United States was done on irrevocable 
confirmed credit basis, and negotiations 
were usually against the manufacturer’s 
certificate that the goods were awaiting 
shipment. 

Currency Reserve.—Bank notes in cir- 
culation on March 31 1941 totaled 238,- 
955,722 bahts. The currency reserve fund, 
according to the Ministry of Finance, 
amounted to 239,537,467 bahts and was 
made up of the following reserves: Gold, 
at 168 shillings per ounce, 97,279,000 
bahts; sterling securities redeemable 
after one year, 13,565,225 bahts; other 
securities 27,500,000 bahts; deposits with- 
drawable immediately or upon notice not 
exceeding 7 days, 95,877,757 bahts; silver 
coins, 1,169,825 bahts; and guaranties by 
the Thai Government 4,145,660 bahts. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Returns Increase.—During the 
first quarter of the new fiscal year which 
began April 1, 1941, revenues totaled 
£319,000,000 which was an increase of 
£131,000,000 over the first quarter of last 
year. Increased rates on a broader tax 
base and the new system for collection 
of income tax at the source from wages 
and salaries accounted for much of this 
increase as income tax returns were 
higher by £56,000,000. Customs revenue 
was up £11,000,000 and excise taxes 
£20,000,000. 

Expenditures during the first quarter 
were £1,074,000,000, exclusive of materials 
under the Lease-Lend Act. This was 
£379,000,000 more than in the first quar- 
ter of last year when payments for all 
purchases in the United States were in- 
cluded. Debt services cost £87,000,000, an 
increase of £7,000,000, while “supply” 
services absorbed £985,000,000 an increase 
of £372,000,000. About 30 percent of ex- 
penditure was met from taxation, 47 per- 
cent (£498,000,000) from subscriptions to 
savings loans, and 23 percent (£250,000,- 
000) by an increase in the floating debt. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bacon and Ham: Mark of Origin Re- 
quirement Suspended.—Bacon and ham 
may now be imported into the United 
Kingdom without a mark indicating the 
country of origin, by an order of the 
Ministry of Food effective June 14, 1941. 

Hen or Duck Eggs in the Shell: Marks 
of Origin Requirement Suspended.—Hen 
or duck eggs in the shell may be imported 
into the United Kingdom from all sources 
without an indication of the country of 
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origin, except cooking eggs imported 
from the Union of South Africa, accord- 
ing to an order of the Ministry of Food 
effective May 21, 1941. (Since 1928 eggs 
in the shell have been required to be 
marked with the country of origin.) 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Conditions in Uruguay continued sat- 
isfactory during the month of June, and 
retail trade for the country as a whole 
was reported somewhat better than a 
year ago, with a larger volume of buying 
stimulated by rising prices. General 
satisfaction was somewhat tempered by 
most recent crop estimates which were 
disappointingly lower than previous fore- 
casts. Official estimates published on 
June 4, 1941, evaluated the yield of the 
1940-41 crops of corn and peanuts at 19 
percent lower than previously estimated, 
and that of sunflower seed almost 27 
percent lower. However, because of 
greater areas sOwn to these crops, the 
production of corn is expected to exceed 
last year’s crop by about 20 percent, with 
a total harvest of 152,000 metric tons, 
while the crops of both sunflower seed 
and peanuts are expected to exceed last 
year’s crops by more than one-half, or 
total yields of 42,000 metric tons and 
4,000 metric tons, respectively. 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
CONTINUE SATISFACTORY 


Industrial activity continued strong, 
with a tendency to seek in the United 
States the raw materials formerly ob- 
tained from Great Britain. Prices for 
tanned leather have risen somewhat due 
to local demand, and in anticipation of 
future orders from the United States, to 
which trial shipments are being made. 
Manufacture of silk hosiery is increas- 
ing, although it is feared that the indus- 
try may sOon run out of raw material as 
difficulties are beginning to be experi- 
enced in obtaining raw silk. Shoe man- 
ufacturing is entering its dull season. 
Meat packing, however, stimulated by 
British orders, is at its peak for both 
frozen and canned beef, although it is 
probable that slaughtering will decline 
seasonally in the months to come. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exportation of wool for the current 
season (October 1, 1940, through May 31, 
1941) totaled 117,269 bales, of which 
103,379 were purchased by the United 
States. There remained on hand a small 
quantity of low grade wool for possible 
disposal, but marketing for the season is 
considered virtually over. Exports of re- 
frigerated meat during May were 9,341 
tons, a 10 percent decrease from the 
10,344 tons shipped during April. Cumu- 
lative exports of refrigerated meat for the 
first 5 months of 1941 were 30,352 tons 
compared with 37,839 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940, a drop of 20 percent. 
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Preliminary trade statistics show im- 
ports during April valued at 3,904,000 
pesos, compared with 2,888,000 for March. 
April exports increased to 12,488,000 
pesos, compared with 8,588,000 in March. 

Imports from the United States dur- 
ing April amounted to 855,000 pesos, as 
against exports to the United States of 
6,831,000 pesos of Uruguayan products. 

Cumulative imports from the United 
States, for the first 4 months of 1941, 
amounted to 3,180,000 pesos, while ex- 
ports to the United States for the same 
period reached 24,165,000 pesos. In ad- 
dition to this, exports of Uruguayan lin- 
seed to the United States through Buenos 
Aires amounted to $619,698 during these 
months. 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Quotas for Automotive Prod- 
ucts From United States——The Bank of 
the Republic has announced a quota of 
$210,000 of free exchange for automobiles 
from the United States during the period 
from July to September, inclusive, and a 
free exchange quota of the same amount 
for bus and truck chassis. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Oats: Specified Amount Exempted 
From Import Duty For Limited Period.— 
The Uruguayan Government has ex- 
empted up to 1,500 tons of oats for in- 
dustrial purposes (making rolled oats) 
from the payment of the basic import 
duty, provided importation is made be- 
fore September 30, 1941, by a resolution 
of June 4, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, June 25, 1941, Montevideo. Oats 
imported under the provisions of this 
resolution will pay only a surtax of 4 
percent ad valorem. 

Iron Bars: Stocks To Be Controlled.— 
All Uruguayan concerns dealing in iron 
bars are required to keep a special register 
showing the amount of stocks of this 
material on hand as of April 24, 1941, 
classified by the diameter of the bars, 
and must show daily in this register, the 
amount received and the amount sold, 
by provisions of a decree of May 23, 1941, 
published in the Diario Oficial, May 30, 
1941, Montevideo. Imported iron bars 
must be included in the stocks registered 
as soon as they enter the customs ware- 
house. 

The register must be available to In- 
spectors of the Bureau of Industries and 
of the National Subsistence Commission, 
and must be kept up to date from June 
10, 1941. 

Scrap Iron: Regulations Established 
Governing Exportation.— The limited 
amount of scrap iron permitted exporta- 
tion in Uruguay under special authoriza- 
tion and under the decree of September 
22, 1939, will be allowed to be exported 
Only once each year by provisions of a 
decree of June 6, 1941, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 14, 1941, Monte- 
video. Interested parties must present 
their requests for exportation under this 
decree before September 30 of each year. 


Export permits will be valid for one 
year. The Bureau of Industries will con- 
trol all authorized exports and the ex- 
porter will reimburse the Bureau for 
the control expense. 








Tung and Other Drying Oil Developments 
in May. (Pt. 1-59.) 
Details drying oil developments in the 
United States and abroad, particu- 
larly in China. 
Chemical Warfare Arsenal Plants Com- 
pleted. (Pt. 1-60.) 
Details plans for the construction of 
a $40,000,000-plant to produce smoke 
materials and other chemical war- 
fare agents for the Military Estab- 
lishment at Huntsville, Ala. 
Cotton Gin Modernization Means Higher 
Ginning Returns. (Pt. 6-36.) 
Stresses advantages to both cotton 
farmer and cotton ginner of higher 
yields at ginning plant. Outlines 
changes in equipment and set-up to 
facilitate economic operation. 
Wars and Rumors of Wars Have Boomed 
Scrap Business. (Pt. 7-39.) 
Outlines growth of scrap business, 
particularly iron and steel scrap, dur- 
ing past 5 years; gives production, 
foreign trade, and distribution 
through primary channels; details 
types of scrap involved and their 
importance in the trade. 
Cement—An Ancient Product Meets New 
Demands. (Pt. 11-10.) 
Production of special types of cement 
in 1940; survey of the cement indus- 
try for 1939. 


Many Sawmills Idle in 
Guatemala 


At present probably 50 sawmills are 
operating in Guatemala; an equal num- 
ber is believed to be standing idle. Op- 
erating mills range from small plants, 
with a capacity of 2,000 or 3,000 feet a 
day, to several larger mills with a capac- 
ity of around 25,000 feet a day. Most 
mills have relatively simple equipment; 
the majority are steam-operated and use 
slabs and waste material as fuel. In the 
larger centers the more important mills 
use electricity; in the western section, 
water power is sometimes used. Owing 
to the availability of cheap labor, logs are 
moved by hand in most mills. 

Most sawmill equipment in use is of 
American manufacture, although some 
circular and band saws have been im- 
ported from Europe in recent years. 
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Aeronautical Products 


@ Argentina—Twenty-nine Argentine 
fiying clubs, officially subsidized in 1940, 
accounted for 22,402 hours of flying time, 
involving 131,320 landings. Of the to- 
tal time, 15,988 hours were flown in Gov- 
ernment-supplied planes, with the re- 
maining 6,414 hours flown in planes be- 
longing to clubs or club members. 

There were 228 “A” private pilot’s cer- 
tificates, 13 “B” commercial certificates, 
3 “C” transport certificates, and 565 
student certificates issued by examina- 
tion in 1940, compared with 134 “A,” 11 
“B,” 5 “C,” and 300 student certificates 
issued in the same manner during 1939. 


@ New Zealand—Equipment of the 5 
aviation training organizations or aero 
clubs consisted of 9 airplanes in the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1941, according to 
statistics released by the Acting Con- 
troller of Civil Aviation. 

Commercial airlines had 13 airplanes 
in both scheduled and nonscheduled 
services. Equipment used in the opera- 
tion of international airline services 
consisted of 2 British and 3 United States 
airplanes. 


@ Philippine Islands.—Imports of air- 
plane parts were valued at 278,932 pesos 
($139,466) in 1940 as compared with 
569,204 pesos ($284,602) in 1939. 


Automotive Products 


@ Brazil—The gasogene law, which re- 
quires that owners of 10 or more vehicles 
have 1 in every 10 equipped for the use 
of producer gas, will go into effect on 
July 15, 1941, in the Federal District, 
State of Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, 
Parana, and Santa Catharina, in com- 
pliance with the resolution of January 
15, 1941, according to the Minister of 
Agriculture. For the time being, the law 
is limited to motortrucks. 

After July 15, owners not complying 
with the law will be fined, and the com- 
pany will not be permitted to function. 

A factory to produce gasoOgene appa- 
ratus was built in Bello Horizonte. 


@ Canada.—The automotive industry is 
expected to display mechanized war 
equipment to the exclusion of peacetime 
vehicles at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto from August 22 to 
September 6, 1941. 

The Canadian Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply will exhibit army trucks 
and transports in addition to other ma- 
terial and equipment. 

@ Denmark.—Carbide-gas ‘generators 
for the operation of light trucks and pas- 
senger cars were put on the market in 
December 1940 by W. Heiber & Co. and 
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Hemisphere Trade Complaint 
Committee Established 


The American Commercial Arbi- 
tration Commission, with offices at 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
recently announced the establish- 
ment of a clearinghouse for sifting 
Inter-American trade complaints 
which will then be forwarded to 
Government and private dispute- 
settlement agencies for swift ad- 
justment. 

An Inter-American Business Re- 
lations Committee, made up of 13 
leading importers, exporters, trade- 
association executives, and trade- 
press publishers, has been formed 
to supervise the work which is de- 
signed to protect buyers and sellers 
in America and Latin America from 
trading practices that may be inim- 
ical to hemisphere solidarity. 

Such commercial disagreements 
as can be arbitrated will be handled 
by this committee, others will be re- 
ferred to those trade, business, or 
Government organizations best 
equipped to effect speedy adjust- 
ments with the utmost good will. 

Guerra Everett, of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C., and Joseph A. 
Mack, of the New York regional 
office, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, will act as ad- 
visors to the Inter-American Busi- 
ness Relations Committee. 











the Maskinfabriken Micromax, Copen- 
hagen. The ‘“Micromax” is sold in 
Copenhagen for 1,000 crowns (about 
$328), not installed, but only a few per- 
mits for installations had been issued 
by the end of 1940. It was stated that 
installation of this generator on a truck 
chassis would cost about 150 to 200 
crowns but that installation on a pas- 
senger car would cost more, on account 
of the necessity of providing for a holder. 


@ Egypt—The upward trend in the 
market for automotive replacement parts 
and garage equipment evidenced since 
1936 was maintained throughout 1940, 
notwithstanding war conditions and the 
attendant price increases. United States 
manufacturers again supplied the greater 
part of the business in pistons, rings, 
axles, gears, rods, radiators, and radiator 
parts. United States makes of spark 
plugs predominate; but a small percent- 
age of the trade is in British makes. 
The market for springs, which prior to 
the war was mainly in German hands, 
has passed to the two leading local firms, 


which are now equipped to manufacture 
springs and spring leaves from imported 
raw or semifinished material. 


@ Germany.—The Reichsautobahnen, or 
National Motor Roads, will shortly be 
equipped with service stations for the 
supply of chipped wood to automobiles 
equipped with wood-gas generators, ac- 
cording to the Reichsautobahn-Kraft- 
stoff G.m.b.H. (National Motor Roads 
Fuel Company). Twenty-two wood sta- 
tions were to be opened between Berlin 
and Dresden in May 1941 in connection 
with established gasoline filling stations. 
Additional wood-serving stations will 
soon be put in operation between Berlin, 
Breslau, Darmstadt, and the Chiem Lake. 

Germany.—Research in the use of light 
metal in the field of automobile construc- 
tion has been carried on in Germany 
since 1937 with the help of the Ministry 
of Transportation. All the demonstra- 
tion cars participating in tests are said 
to have shown reduced air resistance. A 
25-percent saving in weight is claimed, 
and at a speed of 50 kilometers an hour 
the saving in gasoline is said to amount 
to 39 percent, according to press reports. 

The investigations are said to have 
revealed that the reduced weight of the 
vehicle lessens gasoline consumption, de- 
spite a greater speed. This saving, it is 
stated, could not be effected merely by 
streamlining the car. The saving in 
weight makes possible an increase in the 
pay load of the vehicle. 


@ Netherlands West Indies—Imports of 
motor vehicles into Curacao during the 
first quarter of 1941 totaled 218 passen- 
ger cars, 27 trucks, 31 buses, and 6 mo- 
torcycles, all of which came from the 
United States. Motor vehicles imported 
into Aruba numbered 120 passenger cars 
and 4 trucks, all purchased in the United 
States with the exception of 1 truck, 
which came from Colombia. 


@ Philippine Islands.—Conditions in the 
automotive market in March continued 
to reflect the unsettled international 
situation. Sales of passenger cars to- 
taled 162—an increase of 18 units over 
the low point reached in February, but 
a new low for March, which is normally 
a good month. Sales in March 1940 
numbered 237 units. Sales of commer- 
cial vehicles showed a corresponding 
tendency, totaling 103 for the month, 
which is 24 above the February low but 
is also the lowest figure reported for 
March in recent years. Total sales for 
the first quarter of this year are 598 
passenger cars and 472 commercial ve- 
hicles, as compared with 827 and 1758, 
respectively, sold during the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 

Imports totaled 449 passenger cars and 
242 trucks during the first 3 months of 
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1941, as compared with 1,031 and 713, 
respectively, in the corresponding period 
of last year. Of the 1941 imports, 443 
passenger cars and all of the trucks came 
from the United States. The outstand- 
ing feature of the trade during this year 
has been the substantial quantities of 
motor vehicles which have been reex- 
ported to nearby countries. Such ship- 
ments totaled 41 passenger cars and 156 
trucks during the first quarter of 1941. 
A good demand for replacement parts 
and accessories continued during March, 
with some indication of speculative buy- 
ing based on probable shortage of sup- 
ply. Stocks were generally low, with 
prices showing an upward tendency. 


@ Sweden.—The number of registered 
producer-gas automobiles increased by 
4509 to 51,446 from April 15 to May 15. 
Of the total, 39.3 percent use wood as 
fuel. The city of Stockholm has 17,246 
producer-gas vehicles. On May 1, there 
were 774 vehicles in Sweden propelled by 
acetylene gas, illuminating gas, or 
methane gas, and electric power; of this 
number, 88 were electric vehicles. On 
May 1 there were 143 motorcycles using 
producer-gas units and 1 using electric 
power. 

@ Turkey.—The Istanbul municipal au- 
thorities are showing interest in further 
acquisition of fire-fighting equipment. 
The problem of transportation is the 
principal obstacle in securing such equip- 
ment. 

Although in recent years the Turkish 
Government has shown an inclination 
to deal directly with American manufac- 
turers when possible, it has been found 
that negotiations are much facilitated 
if the manufacturer is represented by 
a competent local firm. 


Chemicals 


@ Switzerland.—Chemical trade be- 
tween Switzerland and the United States 
declined sharply during the first quarter 
of 1941, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. In the chemicals and 
allied products group, only coal-tar 
products were imported from the United 
States during the first quarter of 1941— 
228 metric tons valued at 203,600 Swiss 
francs, compared with 976 tons, 509,500 
francs, in the first quarter of 1940. 

Exports of aniline colors from Switzer- 
land to the United States amounted to 
160 metric tons, valued at 3,183,000 
francs, during the first quarter of 1941, 
compared with 139 tons, 2,322,500 francs, 
in the first quarter of 1940; and drugs, 
perfumery, and cosmetics to 11 tons, val- 
ued at 1,585,000 francs, against 15 tons, 
1,293,000 francs, during the 1940 period. 
No other chemicals were exported to the 
United States during the 1941 period 
but in the 1940 period shipments of such 
products aggregated 592 tons valued at 
561,200 francs. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


@ China.—Normally, modern fertilizers 
are seldom used in China, especially in 
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the western half of the country. Of late, 
however, the Chinese Government has 
been extending loans to farmers for the 
purchase of fertilizers and has been con- 
ducting researches with the view to de- 
termining the types best suited to various 
areas. 

In Szechwan, the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Improvement Institute built 6 fac- 
tories which produce bone meal, and in 
Kwangsi 2,771,000 yuan was reported in 
October 1940 to have been set aside as 
loans to farmers for the purchase of 
fertilizers. 

The Tsing Hua University in May 1940 
was reported to have developed a formula 
for the manufacture of vegetable ferti- 
lizers. 


@ China—Control of rice borers and 
other grain insects constitutes one of the 
important phases of the work of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau of 
China. Effective rice-borer control was 
enforced during 1939 through the dis- 
tricts of Peishan, Chiunglai, Pengshan, 
Chunlien, Chingfu, and Kechsien. Con- 
trol of insects in stored grain was sought 
through fumigation by use of chloropic- 
rin in the Provinces of Hunan and 
Kwangsi. More than 20 kinds of insects 
were discovered in the rice thus fumi- 
gated. Rice worms constitute 50.percent 
of the total, long-horned grain beetle 
and rice weevil 12 percent, and various 
other insects the remainder. 

The Bureau is also carrying on the 
work of controlling wheat insect pests 
and diseases. Seed-selection has been 
carried out to secure strains possessing 
resistance against yellow rust and other 
diseases. Experiments have also been 
made on insecticides and fungicides. In 
1939 more than 336,000 mow of cotton 
fields in Czechwan, Yunnan, and Shensi 
were treated by the Bureau’s field work- 
ers. (One mow equals 0.1518 acre.) 


@ Netherlands West Indies.—From Jan- 
uary 1 to June 15, 1941, shipments of 
phosphate rock from the Netherlands 
West Indies amounted to 55,366 metric 
tons, all destined for England. 


@ Nova Scotia—Superphosphate is one 
of the most important fertilizers in de- 
mand in the Yarmouth area of Nova 
Scotia, approximately 5,300 tons being 
required annually. At present supplies 
are coming from the United States and 
indications are that imports will increase. 

Prior to September 1939 considerable 
quantities of superphosphate were im- 
ported from Belgium and used in the 
apple regions in the Annapolis and Corn- 
wallis Valleys. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


@ China.—Cresylic acid was manufac- 
tured in China in small quantities in 
1939 by the Universal Oil Company, a 
Russian concern, operating in Shanghai. 
Production was suspended in 1940. 

@ Spain.—Production of copper sulfate 
in Spain is relatively small and repre- 
sents less than half of the total quantity 
used annually. Output of copper sulfate 


by principal producers has amounted to 
slightly less than 7,000 metric tons in 
recent years, representing from 70 to 80 
percent of the total production of all 
companies in Spain. 


@ Turkey—Exports of boracite from 
Turkey totaled 5,380 tons valued at 222,- 
988 Turkish pounds in 1940, England and 
France being the only purchasers. Ex- 
ports to England amounted to 3,958 tons, 
valued at £T164,454 and to France 1,422 
tons, valued at £158,534. There were 
no exports in 1939. (One Turkish 
pound equals $0.75.) 
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ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


@ Brazil—A new factory for producing 
anhydrous alcohol is expected to begin 
operations shortly in the municipality of 
Ponta Nova, Minas Ceraes, with an ini- 
tial monthly output of 90,000 liters. 


@ Japan.—The synthetic organic chem- 
ical industry of Japan has been export- 
ing appreciable quantities of certain 
products during recent years. Prior to 
1937, imports of certain synthetic aro- 
matics exceeded exports but in that year 
the situation changed. With the excep- 
tion of vanillin and heliotropin, exports 
during the first 9 months of 1940 were 
considerably above those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1939. 


Exports of Synthetic Aromatic Chemicals 
From Japan 
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1 The kin equals 1.3227 pounds. 
2?The yen equaled $0.2344 in 1940. 

Japan.—lIt is expected that imports of 
acetone into Japan will be unnecessary 
in 1941, according to press reports. The 
Asahigawa factory is scheduled to pro- 
duce acetone as well as butanol, and other 
firms, including the Dai-Nippon Cellu- 
loid Co., are expected to increase their 
respective outputs of such products. Do- 
mestic output of acetone is said to have 
accounted for 70 percent of consumption 
in 1940. 

Statistics are not available showing 
imports of acetone into Japan but the 
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United States is believed to be the prin- 
cipal supplier. 

Exports of acetone from the United 
States to Japan amounted to 2,400,000 
pounds valued at $234,000 in 1940, com- 
pared with 8,500,000 pounds valued at 
$585,000 in 1939. 


@ Venezuela.—The United States is now 
the only important supplier of dyes and 
other chemicals to Venezuela; normally 
considerable competition comes from 
Germany, Great Britain, and France. 

The outlook for the sale of American 
products is favorable. The textile, tan- 
ning (especially sole leathers and a few 
kids), and lumber industries occupy a 
relatively important position in the 
Venezuelan industrial structure. 

The United States exported coal-tar 
products, chemical specialties, and in- 
dustrial chemicals to Venezuela valued 
at $1,100,000 in 1940, compared with 
$335,000, 5 years ago. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


@ Sweden.—Exports of matches in- 
creased following the outbreak of war but 
German occupation of Denmark and 
Norway seriously interfered with the 
trade, according to the annual report of 
the Swedish Match Co. Shipments of 
matches via Petsamo and the Continent 
continue to be limited and irregular, and 
as a result production has been reduced. 
European hostilities have also greatly in- 
fluenced match exports from plants in 
foreign countries controlled by the Swed- 
ish Match Co., particularly those located 
in Belgium and Norway. 

Other branch plants, however, particu- 
larly in India have been active, and have 
taken over some of the export business 
formerly handled from Sweden. 


Coal and Peat 


@ Canada.—There has been a sharp re- 
duction in the demand for bunkering 
coal, amounting to 150,000 tons annu- 
ally, owing to drastic curtailment of 
ocean shipping calling at British Colum- 
bia ports. Consequently, many of the 
coal mines on Vancouver Island are now 
operating on a half-time basis, and the 
British Columbia Government is study- 
ing the feasibility of changing oil-burn- 
ing locomotives to the uSe of coal and 
to restricting the use of fuel oil for in- 
dustrial operations. Coal production in 
British Columbia in May 1941 amounted 
to 131,812 tons, compared with 137,717 
in May 1940. 


@ China—A coal mine in Northern 
Honai Province is to be taken over by a 
Sino-Japanese company; it plans to pro- 
duce 1,000 tons daily. 


@ Sweden.—Concerted efforts will be 
made to secure a production of 1,000,000 
tons of factory peat during 1942, accord- 


ing to the Swedish Fuel Commission’s 


‘ plans. This is 700,000 tons more than 


the 1941 estimated production. To make 
this expansion possible, a bill has been 
submitted to Parliament for a grant of 
2,500,000 crowns for the purchase of me- 
chanical equipment for State bogs, and 
1,500,000 crowns for preparatory work 
on privately owned peat bogs. 


@ United Kingdom.—Conditions in the 
Welsh coal market in May 1941 showed 
no marked change from previous months. 
Producers were fully engaged in filling 
contracts already on hand and were un- 
able to take advantage of offers of con- 
siderable new business, especially in the 
home trade where buying for reserve 
stocks was brisk. Present demand is 
running somewhat ahead of production. 


Construction 


@ Brazil—Construction continued at 
high level in June, although some dif- 
ficulty was experienced in obtaining 
building materials. 

Projects under way or contemplated 
include the erection of an airplane fac- 
tory at Lagao Santa, Minas Geraes; a 
plant for the production of anhydrous 
alcchol at Ponta Nova, Minas Geraes; 
construction of Brazil’s first window- 
glass factory, at Rio de Janeiro (Japan 
formerly supplied window glass to this 
market): an 85,000-horsepower electric 
power plant at Sao Leopoldo, State of 
Rio de Grande do Sul; and a new steel 
plant at Velta Redonda, State of Rio de 
Janeiro. 


@ Canada.—Building permits valued at 
$51,370,878 were issued in Canada dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1941, compared 
with $37,614,530 in the corresponding 
period of 1940. The Province of Ontario 
was the largest contributor, the value in 
that Province totaling $25,349,485; in the 
Province of Quebec the total was $12,- 
375.489, according to official statistics. 
In Ontario, Toronto showed the greatest 
activity, accounting for $3,629,501 of the 
total: and Montreal, with $5,669,691, led 
in the Province of Quebec. 

@ Costa Rica.—The United States sup- 
plied about 95 percent of the cement im- 
ported into Costa Rica in 1940; Japan’s 
share of the trade was less than 4 percent. 


Imports of Cement Into Costa Rica 
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Kilograms | Kilograms Value 

United States 3, 499, 356 19, 832, 756 $307, 861 
Germany 22, 362, SOO 
Belgium 28, 749 1, 140 19 
Italy 657, 255 1, 510, 117 25, 458 
Japan 3, 223, 343 847, 725 12, 461 
Norway 423, 560 4, 738, 567 75, O59 
Sweden 2, 124, 212 
Netherlands 296,697 | « 4,618 

Total 32, 319, 275 | 27, 227, 002 425, 476 
@ El Salvador.—Private construction, 


particularly residential, continues active, 
though difficulty is experienced in ob- 





taining building materials. Government 
construction, even work on the road- 
building program, has slackened con- 
siderably. It is reported, however, that 
a new bridge over the Joboa River is to 
be built, at an estimated cost of about 
$56,000. 


@ Mozambique.—Construction materi- 
als, particularly iron and steel products, 
are badly needed at Lourenco Marques, 
for use in the new town hall, a new resi- 
dence for the Governor General, several 
proposed bridges, and miscellaneous proj- 
ects necessary to complete the city’s im- 
provement plans. 


@ Netherlands Indies —The textile plant 
being erected at Surabaya is expected 
to be completed by April 1942. The plant 
is to cost between 700,000,000 and 800,- 
000,000 guilders (the value of the guilder 
is about 53 cents). 


@ Puerto Rico.—Although private con- 
struction in the first 4 months of 1941 
was running well ahead of that of the 
like period in 1940, Government projects 
accounted for nearly 90 percent of the 
total. Construction in the 4-month 
period of this year was valued at $4,- 
622,072, according to the Puerto Rico 
Chamber of Commerce. About half of 
the dollar value of the island’s total con- 
struction during the period was concen- 
trated in the metropolitan area of San 
Juan. 

Five apartment hotels are projected 
for construction in Santurce before the 
end of 1941. Plans have also been ap- 
proved for the erection of eight other 
such buildings, at an estimated cost of 
over $400,000. 


Essential Oils 


@ Guatemala.—There are few Guate- 
malan producers of ginger grass, lemon- 
grass oil, citronella oil, cinnamon, or 
similar products who have any ap- 
preciable volume for export. The two 
firms in Guatemala having facilities for 
producing citronella and lemongrass oil 
have sales contracts covering their re- 
spective outputs for months to come. 
Practically no commercial quantities 
of such products as palmarosa oil and 
cinnamon are available. 
@ Venezuela—aAs far as can be ascer- 
tained, no essential oils are produced in 
Venezuela. Botanicals occur in the wild 
State in several regions of the country, 
but only barbasco root (containing ro- 
tenone) is produced commercially. 
There exists the small scattered trade 
in many kinds of herbs and roots, that 
is characteristic of most Latin Amer- 
ican countries, which is carried on by 
small collectors who offer their wares in 
public market places throughout the 
Republic. 


Foodstuffs and Allied Products 


COFFEE 


@ Brazil.—Coffee exports from Brazil 
during April 1941 totaled 1,033,618 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. 
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Coffee Exports From Brazil, April 1941 














Destination Bags Milreis 
Africa: . | 
Mozambique... 375 45, 861 
Southern Rhodesia hoinal 25 3, 084 
Southwest Africa aot 50 6, 420 
Union of South Africa | 7, 060 830, 182 
Total | 7, 510 | 5, 547 
North America: ; ie Powe 
Canada_.- | 3, 950 670, 597 
United States.____- | 907, 465 | 145, 158, 317 
Total. - | 911,415 | 145,828, 914 
South America: re 
Argentina__ 48, 510 6, 432, 580 
Chile ae 6, 854 934, 019 
Uruguay. | 2, 795 348, 004 
Total___... | 58,159 | 7,714, 603 
sia: | 
Philippine Islands 400 | 72, 599 
Japan. -.-_- } 630 | 91, 150 
Total__.._. 1, 030 | 163, 749 
Europe: 
Germany | 16 | 2, 292 
Spain : | 14,751 | 2, 685, 840 
Finland__- -| 40,005 | 4,645, 164 
Iceland __- | 400 71, 852 
a ee Pe ies 
|) at 55,172 | 7, 405, 148 
Ships’ stores _ 332| «57, 848 
Grand total.......--- _..| 1,033,618 | 162, 055, 809 
Note.—Bag equals 60 kilograms; milreis equals about 


5.35 cents. 


@ Honduras.—Coffee exports from Hon- 
duras during May 1941 showed a definite 
increase over shipments in the preceding 
month, reflecting the better prices now 
offered in the United States. 


Exports of Hulled Coffee From Honduras 





April 1941 | May 1941 
Destination acai inne eerie wanda 
Bags | Value | Bags | Value 
ees oes 
United States 1, 764 |$20, 440 2,670 | $34,916 
Mexico 3Y 386 32 443 
Total | 1,803 | 20, 826 2, 702 35, 35¥ 





Note.—Bags of 60 kilograms. 


In addition, 200 cans of ground coffee, 
weighing 3,080 pounds and valued at 
$400, were shipped to Mexico from Puerto 
Cortes, Honduras. 

In May 1940, coffee shipments totaled 

2.626 bags—2,556 to the United States 
and 70 to Mexico. 
@ Netherlands Indies.—Total exports of 
coffee from the Netherlands Indies dur- 
ing February 1941 were 7 percent above 
those of the preceding month, but were 
less than half those of February 1940, 
mostly as a result of the loss of European 
markets. Only 11 countries of destina- 
tion were shown in February 1941 sta- 
tistics, while statistics for February 1940 
showed 20. 

Coffee exports to the United States in 
February 1941 were 12.1 percent above 
those of the preceding month and 173.2 
percent above those of February 1940. 

Dairy PRODUCTS 
@ Canada.—The Minister of Agriculture 
announced on June 2 that on all Cheddar 
cheese made on and after May 26 and 
exported through the Dairy Products 
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Spanish Businessmen Want 
American Trade Journals 


Spanish subscriptions to Ameri- 
can trade magazines and medical 
journals cannot be renewed because 
of emergency foreign-exchange re- 
strictions in effect in Spain. 

In the present emergency offices 
of the American Foreign Service in, 
Spain will be pleased to receive 
gratis copies of such publications 
for distribution to reading rooms 
and for loan to Spanish firms. 

Publications should be mailed di- 
rectly to the following American 
Foreign Service offices: Commercial 
Attaché, American Embassy, 
Madrid, Spain; American Consulate 
General, Barcelona, Spain; and 
American Consulate, Bilboa, Spain. 











Board to the British Ministry of Food an 
additional payment of 1 cent a pound 
will be made by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. This additional payment brings 
the total Dominion bonus to 1.6 cents per 
pound. 

The Dominion Government also con- 
tinues to pay 2 cents per pound on all 
cheese scoring 94 points or over, out of a 
possible 100, and 1 cent a pound on all 
93-score cheese, irrespective of market 
outlet. With the bonus of 2 cents a 
pound on all Cheddar cheese being paid 
by the Province of Ontario and a similar 
bonus of 2 cents on first-grade cheese 
being paid by the Province of Quebec, the 
Dominion payments bring the price of 
high-grade export cheese at Montreal to 
20 cents a pound. Thus, the price of 
export cheese in Canada has been 
brought more or less in line with cheese 
prices in the United States. The re- 
quirement that all cheese produced in 
the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec be 
set aside for export to the United King- 
dom prohibits any exports to the United 
States. 

Cheese production in Canada increased 
considerably during May as compared 
with the preceding month and with May 
a year ago; and if this increase is main- 
tained, the Dairy Products Board expects 
no difficulty in meeting the present 
112,000,000-pound British cheese con- 
tract. Every effort is being made to 
speed up production, so that the present 
contract can be filled before March 31, 
1942, and additional quantities supplied 
if required by the British Ministry of 
Food. 


GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 


@ Unloads of rice in the week ended June 
21, 1941, amounted to 1,081,000 pounds 
of cleaned rice and 402,500 pounds of 
paddy. California rough-rice markets 
were reported strong during the week, 
with No. 1 paddy at $2.165¢, f. c. b. coun- 
try shipping points. The milled-rice 
market is reported firm. Hawaiian de- 
mand is less urgent than in other recent 


weeks, and no important trade is re- 
ported. Local dealers do not expect 
further advances for the remainder of 
the crop year. 


@ Thailand.—tInstitution of governmen- 
tal control over the export of rice, on 
April 10, 1941, was the outstanding event 
of the month. The measure had been 
expected for several weeks, in view of the 
abnormally low exportable surplus, owing 
to drought and the heavy demand from 
all Far Eastern buyers of Thai rice. 

Prices continued to advance through- 
out the month and closed approximately 
2 shillings higher per bag of 224 pounds 
than at the end of March. Freight rates 
remained unchanged at $2 (Hong Kong) 
per picul and $1 (Straits) per bag of 240 
pounds, while time charter rates rose to 
$9.50 (U. S.) per dead-weight ton. 

In explaining the necessity for the ex- 
port control, the Thai Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs announced on April 13 that 
Thailand’s exportable surplus for the year 
would total only 900,000 long tons, of 
which 400,000 tons had already been ex- 
ported. How the remainder of the sur- 
plus was to be distributed among the 
leading consuming markets, particularly 
in view of the rumored commitments to 
ship 600,000 tons to Japan and 400,000 
tons to British Malaya, was the princi- 
pal question in the minds of local ex- 
porters. While the position was still not 
clear at the end of the month, a consid- 
erable number of applications for exports 
under long-standing contracts for ship- 
ment to such markets as Ceylon and 
South Africa were rejected by the con- 
trol authorities. It appeared that per- 
mits would be issued only to the chief 
buyers—Japan, Malaya, Hong Kong, and 
China—and it was reported that Japan 
continued to take the largest share of ex- 
ported rice, as in the period immediately 
preceding the establishment of the 
control. 


MEAT AND PRODUCTS 


@ Sweden.—Commercial slaughterings 
of hogs in Sweden totaled 100,321 dur- 
ing April 1941, according to the Royal 
Medical Board, Stockholm. 





Number of hogs 
slaughtered— 





Slaughtered by— 


| April | March | April 
; 1940 | 1941 1941 


22,200 | 12,299} 12,923 


-| 119,750 | 72,170 | 73,637 
| 12,644 | 13,761 
ON oacrinctcanca | 163,871 | 97,113 | 100,321 





Public abattoirs.__._...-...- 
Other abattoirs under Gov- 
ernment control -----_--- 
Farms under Government 
ar 21, 921 | 











SPICES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


@ Mexico—Preliminary reports indicate 
that the 1941-42 vanilla crop in Mexico 
will be only about half as large as the 
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crop just harvested, by far the larger 
part of which has already been shipped 
to the United States. 

The April flowering was extremely 
light; and while there was a second 
flowering in May, it too was scanty. The 
trade attributes the decrease to several 
factors. It is alleged that the interna- 
tional situation has encouraged forcing 
of the plants for several years, so that 
the vines have become temporarily ex- 
hausted. One commentator blames the 
reduced floration on the drought of last 
season. In any case, all the sources cOn- 
sulted agree that, as far as can be de- 
termined at this time, the crop will reach 
only 40 to 50 percent of last year’s pro- 
duction of approximately 550,000 pounds 
(almost entirely for export to the United 
States). 

The size of the crop, however, will also 
be affected by the weather and other fac- 
tors operating between now and the be- 
ginning of the harvest. ‘(October-No- 
vember) ; and it is probable that, with a 
light flowering, each bcan will be larger 
and of better quality, if allowed to reach 
full maturity. Much depends on how the 
vines withstand the “canicula,” or period 
of excessive hot weather, during the next 
2 or 3 months. 

Many complaints were made last sea- 
son by American buyers because of the 
poor quality of Mexican beans. Poor 
quality is the inevitable result of too- 
early cutting of the beans—before they 
have had time to ripen and develop the 
normal amount of vanillin. With Mada- 
gascar vanilla sources cut off by the in- 
ternational situation. American buyers 
last year scrambled for the Mexican crop, 
driving prices well up and, in many in- 
stances, buying (in the phrase of local 
producers) “anything called vanilla.” In 
their anxiety to get ahead of their com- 
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petitors, many of these firms hastened to 
enter the market early. They also 
bought from small and sometimes in- 
experienced curers and dealers, as the 
larger firms already had contracts with 
American vanilla concerns. The result 
was to encourage the early harvest of the 
crop and to intensify the natural ten- 
dency of the Totonaco Indian growers 
to cut the crop early to prevent its being 
stolen. Consequently, much unripe and 
poorly cured vanilla reached the United 
States and caused unfavorable comment 
among the trade as to the quality of the 
Mexican crop. 

With prospects for a small crop 
this year and with high prices, the in- 
ducement to cut near-ripe beans from 
the vines will be greater, and also the 
grower’s tendency to cut early to protect 
his interests will be intensified. 

It is reported that there are no appre- 
ciable vanilla stocks in the United States, 
and that those available will be generally 
exhausted by August. If such is the 
case, buyers will undoubtedly attempt to 
obtain new-crop vanilla for September 
and October delivery—whereas the nor- 
mal beginning of the harvest is in No- 
vember, by which time some of the beans 
have begun to reach maturity. 

The urgent demand by buyers also has 
a tendency to encourage curers to cut 
short the curing process and to ship im- 
properly cured beans, again occasioning 
complaints by the trade in the United 
States. 

It was at first felt that the extensive 
new plantings in recent years might off- 
set any decline in the production of older 
vines. However, it appears that new 
plantings will not reach bulk production 
during the coming harvest, although all 
observers eStimate the 1942-43 crop at a 
million pounds or over. 
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SUGARS AND PRODUCTS 


@ Spain.—Estimates of several sugar re- 
fineries indicate that production of beet 
sugar from crops now being gathered will 
amount to approximately 170,000 tons. 
Although this represents a decrease of 
about 20 percent from earlier estimates, 
it is appreciably better than the reported 
100,000 tons of sugar produced from the 
1940 crop. 

The decrease is attributed to the fact 
that substantial quantities of beets which 
had been harvested or were in transit to 
refineries were destroyed by freezing, and 
also to the fact that many producers de- 
voted their beet lands to the production 
of potatoes, which brought better prices. 


Hardware 


@ Thailand.—A small but steady mar- 
ket exists for enameled and stainless- 
steel ware, principally for hospital use. 
Thailand, being an agricultural country 
with relatively low per capita purchas- 
ing power, is largely a price market. 
Enameled and _ stainless-steel ware is 
used for general purposes only by for- 
eign residents and a few of the wealthier 
Thai group in the capital city, Bangkok. 
By far the greater part of the popula- 
tion uses inexpensive utensils of tin or 
earthenware. 

Enameled and stainless-steel ware of 
United States manufacture has been 
popular in this market; but since the 
outbreak of the war, the depreciation of 
the dollar value of the baht by more 
than 25 percent has been an adverse 
factor. It is understood that a num- 
ber of small importers in Bangkok have 
recently been importing these wares 
from Japan at relatively low cost. How- 
ever, governmental institutions continue 
to hold the American product in high 
favor. 


@ Turkey.—The small local production 
of hardware depends almost entirely on 
regular supplies of semifabricated goods 
from foreign markets. The market for 
such products as locks and saws, both 
hand and band types, depends entirely 
on foreign supply, and it is reported that 
small imports of these articles came 
from Hungary and Sweden during the 
early part of 1941. Prices in this line 
are about 40 to 50 percent higher than 
pre-war quotations. 


lron and Steel 


@ Canada.—Sheet and strip iron or 
steel, hot rolled, in coils or otherwise are 
provided free entry into Canada, when 
used exclusively in the manufacture of 
sheets or strips coated with tin. 
Cold-rolled iron and steel sheets for 
the manufacture of tinplate are also pro- 
vided free entry, retroactive to Febru- 
ary 15, 1941. Free entry has even been 
extended one step further, so that if the 
tinplate manufacturers are not able to 
import cold-rolled sheets they may be 
able to have Canadian mills employ the 
cold-rolled stock made from hot-rolled 
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sheets or strips imported under the free 
entry provision. 

Normally, the hot-rolled material cov- 
ered by the new tariff item would be 
dutiable if imported in the form of hot- 
rolled sheets at $6 a ton, or if in the form 
of strip at $7 a ton. 


@ Turkey—rThe acute shortage of iron 
and steel products continued during the 
last half of 1940 and the first quarter of 
1941, in spite of the efforts of local im- 
porters to secure new stocks. Germany, 
normally the chief supplier, remained out 
of the market; however, the arrival of 
small quantities from Hungary, Slovakia, 
and to a lesser extent from Sweden, filled 
part of the requirements for such articles 
as thin iron plates, nails, and wood 
screws. 

Turkish importers of iron and steel 
products, by decree issued shortly after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe, 
were compelled to place their stocks at 
the disposal of the military authorities; 
imports arriving subsequently were sub- 
ject to the same conditions. As a result 
of this, open market transactions have 
been practically excluded. Public con- 
struction activity was checked by Gov- 
ernment order, and while private con- 
struction was not affected directly by this 
law it actually came to a standstill be- 
cause of the acute shortage of construc- 
tion materials. 

It is reported that the Karabuk plant, 
the center of the Turkish heavy steel in- 
dustry, has exported some 1,600 tons of 
pig iron to Rumania and about the same 
amount to Hungary, against imports of 
fabricated products. 

Imports of all iron and steel products 
in 1940 totaled only 28,011 tons, com- 
pared with 170,446 in 1939. Imports of 
iron and steel products of all types in 
the first 2 months of 1941 totaled 3,303 
tons. 


@ Union of South Africa—Iron and 
steel production continued at a normal 
rate during the first quarter of 1941. 
The combined outputs of the South Afri- 
can Iron and Steel Industrial Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., the Union Steel Corporation, 
Ltd., and the African Metals Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., totaled approximately 99,814 
short tons of pig iron and ferro-alloys, 
and 92,392 tons of open hearth steel in- 
gots, during the quarter. The South 
African Iron and Steel Industrial Cor- 
poration (Iscor), the Dominion’s largest 
steel-producer, recently announced that 
its annual output of about 325,000 short 
tons of iron and steel would be increased 
in May 1941 by 30 percent. 

Great Britain continued to supply cer- 
tain steel products to the Union during 
the quarter, but only for armament pur- 
poses. The United States was the only 
foreign supplier of iron and steel for 
civilian purposes. The demand for 
American products was heavy and could 
not be completely met. “Heavies” 
(plates, structural steel, and bars) were 
out of the market. 

The demand for iron and steel in 
South Africa continues for all available 
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types, and this situation apparently will 
not be modified until the Union has com- 
pleted its armament program. 


Leather and Products 


@ Canada.—No general increase in the 
retail price of shoes should be expected 
in the next 6 months, according to a 
statement recently issued by the Hides 
and Leather Administrator under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

A survey, just completed, of the manu- 

facturing costs of standard lines of Ca- 
nadian shoes for the fall trade shows 
that there has been little or no increase 
in factory costs over last year. Only ina 
few men’s lines will higher prices for 
material and labor add 5 to 15 cents to 
the manufacturing costs of a pair of 
shoes it was stated. Most lines of 
women’s shoes show slightly higher fac- 
tory costs, but in most instances the ad- 
ditional charges for materials and labor 
amount to less than 15 cents a pair. 
@ Switzerland.—The number of pairs of 
shoes produced in Switzerland during 
1940 was considerably higher than in 
1939, in spite of the large reduction in 
exports. Heavy men’s shoes accounted 
for a major share of the production. The 
degree of occupation in the industry in 
the first quarter of 1941 was satisfactory 
to good. Whether or not this can be 
maintained will depend largely on the 
raw material market. 

The ration cards which expired at 
the end of May 1941 are said not to have 
proved satisfactory. Less than half the 
shoes covered had been sold by the end 
of March, after the cards had been in 
circulation 5 months. New cards, which 
became effective on May 1, will be trans- 
ferrable. Each pair of shoes will be 
stamped with a fixed number of points 
in the factory which will be checked off 
against the ration card at the time of 
sale. It is contemplated that this sys- 
tem will prove more flexible. 


U.S. IMPORTS OF 
VEGETABLE TANNING MATERIAL 
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Raw MATERIALS 


@ Thailand.—A fair export business in 
hides and skins was maintained in Thai- 
land during 1940. The United States 
received a relatively large share of the 
deer hides, but almost none of the buffalo 
and cow hides. 

Of the 165,780 deer hides exported dur- 
ing 1940, 93,000 went to the United States. 
Exports of buffalo hides and cow hides 


aggregated 2,144,220 and 1,413,900, re- 
spectively, during the year. 


Lumber and Products 


@ Australia—A local hardwood, swamp 
gum, is to be used in the manufacture 
of newsprint. After studies extending 
over many years and involving numerous 
experiments with various Australian 
hardwoods, it has been determined that 
this species, which grows extensively in 
Tasmania, can be successfully employed 
for such manufacture. 


@ China—A 3-year program for the 
promotion of afforestation and agricul- 
ture formed one of the 102 proposals of 
the Minister of Agriculture and Forestry 
adopted by the First National Agricul- 
tural and Afforestation Administration 
Conference held from March 12 to 18, 
1941. Other proposals adopted concern- 
ing afforestation were as follows: Setting 
of February 5 as Afforestation Day; pro- 
motion of training of afforestation ex- 
perts; fixing of expenditures for promo- 
tion of afforestation throughout the 
country; creation of national forests. 

In Szechwan, the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Improvement Institute established 
a Forestry Control Bureau in the Min 
River Valley with several working sta- 
tions and experimental orchards. 

In Kweichow, the Agricultural Im- 
provement Station has planted a number 
of trees during the past 2 years and has 
distributed others, in addition to those 
planted by county governments. 

In Honan, the Provincial Reconstruc- 
tion Bureau has set out a number of trees 
in unoccupied areas, besides raising 
sprouts in nurseries. 

In Ninghsia, 15,000,000 trees have been 
planted in the past 3 years. The Alan 
Mountains contain a number of fine for- 
ests, and care is being taken by Provin- 
cial authorities for their protection. A 
200-square-kilometer steppe at the east- 
ern foot of the mountains will be forested 
in 1941, and more trees will be planted 
along irrigation canals and along the 
Yellow River. 

The afforestation program has been 
pushed on a large scale. Results have not 
been remarkable except in Kwangsi 
Province, even though the future 1s 
promising. 

China.—A 20-kilometer lumber railway 

line is contemplated between Tungking- 
cheng and the northern shore of Lake 
Chingpo. 
@ Sweden.—Increased demand for do- 
mestic fuel has led to the exercise of 
more strict control over the trade in 
firewood and charcoal. Only holders of 
a license issued by the local emergency 
boards are entitled to transfer stocks of 
firewood from one county to another by 
vessel, railroad, or motor vehicle, or into 
the cities of Stockholm and Sundbyberg 
(with the community of Solna), Gote- 
borg, Norrkoping, and the large cities in 
the Province of Skane by any means of 
transportation. 

Stocks of firewood were expropriated 
by the Government on May 27 in the fol- 
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lowing cities and communities now un- 
der Government control: Stockholm; 
Sundbyberg and community of Solna; 
Malmo, Lund, Landskrona, Halsingborg, 
and Eslov; Goteborg, Molndal, and com- 
munities of Eskim and Vastra Frolunda; 
Norrkoping. 

The Swedish Fuel Commission out- 
lined a preliminary heating program for 
the new fuel year, July 1, 1941, to July 1, 
1942. Although certain quantities of 
other fuel will probably be imported, 
firewood must be regarded as the chief 
fuel for the next fuel season. 

Sweden.—A new decree concerning 
purchase or use of firewood in the pro- 
duction of charcoal or wood for gas gen- 
erators was issued by the Government on 
May 16. The new law, which went into 
effect on May 27, 1941, prohibits the pur- 
chase and use of first-class firewood, 
firewood for central heaters, stacked 
fuel wood, small fuel wood, charcoal 
wood, fuel wood in pole lengths, pulp- 
wood, and pit props for the production of 
charcoal and wood for producer-gas 
motors. 

Sweden.—Lumber is one of the main 
items of export in the new supplement- 
ary trade agreement signed with Den- 
mark for the second half of 1941 increas- 
ing exports to Denmark by an additional 
8,000,000 Sweidsh crowns, with equiva- 
lent imports from Denmark. Imports 
from Denmark will consist mainly of 
sugar. 

Sweden.—Shipments of lumber from 
the mills in the southern and central 
districts have commenced, as navigation 
has gradually got under way. Vessels 
arriving for loading are causing some 
congestion, and occasionally mills have 
found it difficult to provide sufficient 
cargoes. 

Shipments during June and July have 
been brisk. Most mills have sold all the 
lumber available for May, June, and 
July. Because of lack of tonnage, buy- 
ers in other countries have wintered 
their purchases more extensively than 
in the past, and are anxious to obtain 
their goods as soon as possible. 

Lumber requirements of various coun- 
tries have not been filled, but exchange 
quotas allowed for Swedish wood, par- 
ticularly in Germany, Netherlands, and 
Belgium, have been almost used up. 
Denmark and Norway have small 
amounts still available. 

At the end of May, 300,000 standards 
of sawn or planed wood, small wood, and 
boxboards, were sold for export. Only 
modest quantities of the three types last 
named are included, as the chief mar- 
kets lie outside the Skagarack blockade 
zone. 

The war has hit the planing mills and 
boxboard factories particularly hard, and 
has created problems that are by no 
means easy to solve. 


@ Uruguay.—The Export and Import 
Control Commission announced, on 
June 4, an exchange quota of $50,000 (80 
percent at the controlled and 20 percent 
at compensated rates) for lumber (for 
use in cement construction) imports 
from the United States. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Imports of industrial machinery into 
the United States in 1940 were valued 
at $4,125,661, showing a 48 percent de- 
cline from the 1939 total of $7,893,152. 
The most important factor in these de- 
creased imports was the large drop in 
purchases from Germany. Imports from 
Germany, which is usually our principal 
supplier of this type of equipment, 
dropped from $3,639,354 in 1939 to only 
$175,335 in 1940. Those from other 
countries from which the United States 
purchases industrial machinery remained 
fairly steady. Imports from the United 
Kingdom in 1940 amounted to $2,026,879, 
showing practically no change from the 
1939 figure of $2,052,203. Industrial ma- 
chinery imports from other countries of 
considerable importance in 1940 were as 
follows: Sweden, $635,454; Switzerland, 
$633,792; Canada, $289,010; and France, 
$114,845. 

Approximately 25 percent of all United 
States industrial machinery imports in 
1940 consisted of textile machinery. Im- 
ports of this type of machinery decreased 
to $1,031,414 last year from $2,346,977 in 
1939. The largest decline in this group 
was recorded in purchases of knitting 
machines, which amounted to only $115,- 
984 in 1940 compared with $1,170,807 in 
1939. Imports of metalworking ma- 
chinery in 1940 amounted to $403,772 
and engines and parts totaled $420,190. 
Other types of industrial machinery im- 
ported in fairly important amounts in 





ings, $378,179; shoe machines and parts, 
$125,916; tobacco and cigarette-making 
machinery, $393,218; paper and pulp mill 
machinery, $124,411; and cream separa- 
tors for commercial use, $73,542. 


e@ Brazil—The Brazilian Army has re- 
quested, through its representative at 
Porto Alegre, catalogs of American 
heavy-duty sewing machines, suitable for 
sewing uniforms, tents, and other items 
of army equipment. It was indicated 
that the military establishment Estabele- 
crimento de Material de Intendencia 
wishes to purchase such machines from 
the United States. 

If American manufacturers of this type 
of equipment will mail copies of their 
catalogs to the American Consulate, 
Porto Alegre, Brazil, these, together with 
any correspondence, will be turned Over 
to the above authorities. 


@ El Salvador.—Imports of sewing ma- 
chines totaled $22,968 in 1939, the latest 
year for which data are available. The 
United States was the principal source, 
supplying $18,188 of this trade; Ger- 
many’s share was $3,807, and that of the 
United Kingdom $854. United States 
exports of sewing machines and parts to 
El Salvador in 1940 totaled $24,792—36 
percent above the value of such ship- 
ments in 1939. 


@ Germany.—During the farm year 
ended 1938, 1,311,000,000 reichsmarks 
were invested in Germany for the pur- 
chase of agricultural machinery, as com- 
pared with 613,000,000 during 1933, ac- 
cording to the Wirtschaftablatter fur 
den Gau Thuringen. (1 reichsmark=40 
cents United States currency in 1938 
and 30.5 cents in 1933.) 

Thuringia took an active part in this 
development. The following table shows 
the increase in number of agricultural 
machinery units employed in Thuringia 
and in Germany prior to 1938 (excluding 
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1 1933, over 16 horsepower. 


@ Jran.—Imports of power-driven road 
machinery totaled a value of 47,200 rials 
in the year ended March 20, 1940, all 
from Great Britain. There are only two 
purchasers of road machinery in Iran— 
the Ministry of Roads, in charge of high- 
ways, and the Ministry of the Interior, 
who controls urban roads through the 
various municipalities. 


21933, up to 16 horsepower. 


3 Decrease. 


The import quota for all kinds of ma- 
chinery, scientific instruments, and hand 
tools for the Iranian year ended March 
20, 1941, was 140,000,000 rials. 


@ Japan—The Nagasaki spinning mill 
of the Kokko Spinning Co., Ltd., will be 
closed on July 26, 1941, and the ma- 
chinery, consisting of 85,000 spindles, will 
be transferred to Imahura, on the island 
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of Shikoku, where it will be added to 
the 30,400 spindles already in operation 
there. The transfer of the machinery 
is to be completed by February 1942, at 
which time the existing buildings and 16- 
acre site will be taken over by the Mitsu- 
bishi Heavy Industries, Ltd. 


@ Manchuria.—Machinery was imported 
from Japan for the recently established 
oxygen-manufacturing plant in North 
Manchuria, with head office in Harbin 
and a branch in Mutankiang, according 
to the press. 

Purchase of machinery in Germany for 
the new cement plant of the Harbin 
Cement Manufacturing Co., at Mutan- 
kiang, was also reported by the press. 
The machinery is stated to be of the 
latest and most economical type. Ca- 
pacity of the plant wil be 165,000 metric 
tons of cement a year. 

Manchuria.—German crawler tractors 
have come into use in the past 3 years in 
North Manchuria. Sales of American 
tractors are small, according to press 
reports. 


@ Netherlands Indies—A _ substantial 
and growing demand for textile machin- 
ery has resulted from the European war 
and the recent Government-fostered plan 
for the establishment of industries in the 
Netherlands Indies. Purchase of ma- 
chinery from the United States is being 
considered for the new textile-manufac- 
turing plant now under construction at 
Surabaya. 


@ New Zealand.—Orders placed in the 
been obtained to import machinery for 
the manufacture of dolls in Surabaya, a 
new industry. It is understood that the 
machinery is to be purchased from Japan. 
@ New Zealand.—Orders placed in the 
United Kingdom for plant and machinery 
must be accompanied by “certificates of 
essentiality” in addition to import li- 
censes, according to announcement of 
the Finance Minister on June 19, 1941. 
This procedure, adopted at the sugges- 
tion of the Government of the United 
Kingdom to aid in controlling United 
Kingdom production, does not apply to 
orders placed in the United States. 
Imports of machinery from the United 
States totaled £26,000 during April 1941, 
according to press reports. (New Zealand 
pound=$3.22 United States currency.) 


@ Philippine Islands—lImports of ma- 
chinery and parts into the Philippines 
during May 1941 totaled $467,000. 


@ Sweden.—All machinery and equip- 
ment for the new pine-tar factory at 
Hejde, on the island of Gotland, have 
been delivered, and installation begun in 
May 1941, according to the press. Oper- 
ations were expected to begin in June. 


@ Union of South Africa—The Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa has 
voted £5,000,000 to be used for the pro- 
motion of new industries and expansion 
of existing plants. As a consequence, 
many new organizations are starting up 
in the hope that they can establish new 
industries by bringing in, under duty-free 
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privilege, plant and raw materials, and 
that they can later appeal to the Govern- 
ment for protection for home industries 
thus established and can run on a sound 
economic basis. 

Inquiries have been made largely to 
determine the feasibility of local manu- 
facturers; but in many instances the in- 
quirer knows little of the actual plant or 
process requirements. One South Afri- 
can food-products company asks for de- 
tails relating to plant and process for 
fermentation of starch or sugar to alco- 
hol, without the use of yeast. (Refer- 
ence, T. O. 7756.) A firm of sporting- 
goods dealers wishes to ascertain what 
machinery is necessary for the manufac- 
ture of tennis racquets. (Reference, 
T. O. 7757.) Another firm desires in- 
formation on rope machinery for twist- 
ing horsehair into coils and equipment 
for producing curled horsehair used for 
stuffing. (Reference, T. O. 8821.) 

[American firms desiring further informa- 
tion should address request to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, using ref- 
erence numbers indicated. | 
@ United Kingdom.—tThere is no mar- 
ket at present in the Manchester district 
for complete textile machinery; the chief 
demand is for replacements. All textile- 
machinery firms, large and small, are 
engaged primarily upon war work. 


Motion Pictures and Equipment 


@ Sweden.—Feature films released in 
April 1941 totaled 27—18 from the United 
States, 5 from Germany, and 1 each of 
Swedish, Danish, Russian, and Japanese 
origin. 

The State Censor Board examined in 
April a total of 562 motion-picture films, 
including copies, having a length of 380,- 
708 meters. Of these, 150 (181,738 
meters) were of United States origin, 313 
(132,846 meters) were Swedish, and 99 
(66,124 meters) were produced in other 
countries. Of the total number, 386 
(90,585 meters) were newsreels, short 
subjects, and so-called nature films. No 
films were rejected during April. 


@ Switzerland.—The United States sup- 
plied 39 percent of the imported feature 
and other standard-size motion-picture 
films in 1940, thus retaining its leading 
position in this market. Few feature 
films are produced locally, and the mar- 
ket requirements must be supplied from 
outside sources. 

The various branches of the motion- 
picture industry are organized into sep- 
arate associations. As a result of an 
agreement between motion-picture the- 
ater owners and film distributors, de- 
signed to exclude outside competition, 
these two groups have practically a 
monopoly of the market. While this 
agreement constitutes, in effect, a re- 
straint of trade, it is not considered il- 
legal in Switzerland. 

Attempts to establish a large central- 
ized studio, subsidized by the Govern- 
ment, for the joint use of domestic pro- 
ducers, have thus far been unsuccessful. 
The domestic newsreel, the showing of 


which is required in all motion-picture 
theaters, is steadily improving in quality. 
A shortage of American and French 
newsreels, which formerly dominated the 
market, favors domestic production. At 
present the Axis countries supply 
approximately two-thirds of the imported 
newsreels. 

Box-office receipts in 1940 were satis- 
factory, and are reported to have im- 
proved for the first quarter of 1941. No 
new theaters were opened during the past 
year. 

In addition to the educational and doc- 
umentary motion-picture films produced 
by private firms, the Swiss military au- 
thorities are now making films depicting 
the activities of the various branches of 
the mobilized army. These pictures, 
which are also shown in commercial mo- 
tion-picture theaters, are said to be well 
received. 

The market for sound-film equipment 
continues to be supplied largely by Ger- 
man manufacturers. An international 
agreement made in 1930 allocated this 
market to Germany, thus barring Ameri- 
can firms. This agreement expires at 
the end of 1945. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Cuba.—A shipment of lead ore total- 
ing 106,467 pounds left Cuba in April 
bound for New York. The product, which 
is said to be a mixture of lead ore and 
barite, was mined near Guane, Province 
of Pinar del Rio. Lead ore has not pre- 
viously been extracted from Cuban de- 
posits in any substantial quantity. 

Deposits of cassiterite, the ore of tin, 
are being exploited with some measure of 
success on the Isle of Pines, according 
to the Cuban Director of Mines. 


@ Italy—Excellent results were obtained 
in 1940 in producing zinc free from all 
impurities, a field not yet thoroughly ex- 
plored in Italy, according to the annual 
report of “Montecatini.” A zinc roiling 
mill at Porto Marghera began operation 
during the year. 

Research in the production of zine al- 
loys is to be continued; German tech- 
nicians are said to have been particularly 
attracted to this field. 


@ Mezico.—Several small mercury prop- 
erties have been opened in the Chihua- 
hua district during the past few months. 
as a result of the intensive search for 
deposits of the rarer metals in that area. 
Production is said to have increased from 
5 to approximately 60 flasks ‘(4.560 
pounds) monthly. 

Practically all of the mercury produced 
in the Chihuahua district is sold to Jap- 
anese purchasers or to their agents in 
Mexico City for shipment to that country. 

Mevxico.—Most of the 22,204 metric tons 
of vanadium ore produced at the Aquiles 
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Serdan mine, in the Chihuahua district, 
during the calendar year 1940, is reported 
to have been shipped to Japan. 


@ Philippine Islands—Copper produc- 
tion in the Philippines is estimated to 
have risen from 7,357,887 pounds in 1937 
to 20,413,236 in 1940; the 1941 output will 
probably be 1,500,000 pounds greater than 
that of the preceding year. Information 
on production is somewhat incomplete 
and fragmentary. 

Exports of copper (Cu content) in 1940 
totaled 13,086 metric tons of ore, all of 
which was shipped to Japan; and 6,216 
tons of concentrates, 4,393 tons of which 
went to Japan and the rest to the United 
States. 


@ Turkey.—Production of copper in the 
form of ingots totaled 8,731 metric tons 
in 1940, compared with 6,736 in the pre- 
ceding year. Despite the increase in out- 
put, exports totaling 4,785 tons of ingots 
showed a decline of 1,545 tons compared 
with 1939 shipments. 

The United States was the principal 
outlet in both years, taking 4,713 tons 
in 1940 and 5,572 in 1939. Great Brit- 
ain took 72 tons of the 1940 exports. 

@ United Kingdom.—The maximum 
selling price of mercury metal has been 
fixed by the British Government at £48 
15s. a flask of 76 pounds for quantities 
of over 1 flash or less than 11, and £48 
a flask for larger quantities, ex sellers’ 
warehouses. Lots of under one flask and 
redistilled grades command higher prices. 

The Ministry has announced that it 
is prepared to sell commercially pure vir- 
gin mercury to buyers approved by the 
Government. No application will be en- 
tertained by the Ministry, however, for 
quantities less than 11 flasks; smaller lots 
are to be purchased as formerly, through 
dealers. 

Mercury metal will be sold until fur- 
ther notice by the Ministry at the price 
of £47 14s. a flask ex warehouse in the 
United Kingdom. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Imports of ilmenite into the United 

tates totaled 94,847,531 pounds valued 
at $150,715 during the first quarter of 
1941, compared with 137,549,440 pounds 
($233,612) in the same months of 1939. 
With the exception of 331 pounds from 
Brazil, the entire amount imported in 
the 1941 period originated in British 
India. Receipts in January totaled 
5,600.00, in February 37,184,000, and in 
March 52,063,531 pounds. Imports of 
ilmenite in April, 56,152,208 pounds 
valued at $103,268, also came from British 
India. 

Rutile imports in the first quarter 
under review tctaled 177,738 pounds 
valued at $2,134—all from Brazil—com- 
pared with 44,800 pounds valued at $703 
in the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year during which the entire 
amount came from Australia. Imports 
of rutile in April totaled 288,368 pounds 
valued at $14,724, and originated in 
Brazil. 
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@ Mezxico.—A graphite-processing plant 
is being erected in Mexico. 


@ Newfoundland.—Grinding pebbles are 
believed by the Newfoundland Geological 
Survey to exist in unlimited quantities 
along the coast, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of Conception Bay, between Topsaid 
and Holyrood, in the Manuels area. 

Pebbles are sorted on the beaches 
under the direction of a specialist who 
had charge of similar operations during 
the war of 1914-18. 

Shipments aggregating 10 long tons 
were made to the United States during 
the first quarter of the current year and 
orders are said to be on hand for an 
additional 80 tons. 

In all of 1940 a total of 859 tons of 
grinding pebbles was imported into the 
United States from Newfoundland. 


Oils, Fats, and Oilseeds 


@ Australia—The supply of olive oil in 
South Australia, though this oil is pro- 
duced by three companies in the State, 
is insufficient to meet present needs. 
Substitute oils, manufactured from pea- 
nuts, cottonseed, and maize, and flavored 
with olive oil, are produced in the States 
of Victoria and New South Wales. How- 
ever, according to trade circles, Aus- 
tralian production of both pure olive Oil 
and olive-fiavored oils cannot meet the 
demand. 


@ Canada.—Substantial production of 
cod-liver oil from Canadian fish will re- 
sult from the establishment of a plant at 
Rimouski, Quebec, capable of processing 
40,000 gallons of choice medicinal oil an- 
nually, acording to the Canadian press. 

The plant will be operated by a com- 
pany which has acquired rights in east- 
ern Canadian waters for the use of a 
chemical solution to preserve fish livers 
during the period between the catch and 
return to the home port. 

The discovery and subsequent develop- 
ment of the chemical preservative now 
permits the distribution to fishing craft 
of steel drums of 25-gallon capacity, each 
containing 4 gallons of preservative. 
These drums will be collected from vari- 
ous fishing centers in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces and forwarded to the 
Rimouski plant by special transport. 

Canada.—A Vancouver copra plant, 
completed in May at a cost of $300,000, 
will add an extension costing $150,000. 
Upon completion, the plant will have 6 
expellers, capable of producing 90 tons 
of copra oil daily. The copra oil and 
meal are being marketed in the United 
States and Canada. 


@ China.—The 3-year economic de- 
velopment plan of Chekiang Province, 
reported to have been launched in 1940, 
aims at planting 50,000 mow of land with 
tung trees during the first year, another 
50,000 mow in the second, and 100,000 
mow in the third, with the expectation 
of producing 250,000, 300,000, and 350,000 
piculs of tung oil, respectively, in the 3 
consecutive years. (One mow equals 
0.1518 acre; one picul equals 13313 





pounds.) Present production is approxi- 
mately 200,000: piculs. Furthermore, 15 
oil-refinery mills will be organized each 
year for 3 years. 

In Szechwan, the leading tung-oil-pro- 
ducing Province of China, the provincial 
Agricultural Improvement Institute and 
the National Foreign Trade Commission 
started in 1940 on a 10-year plan to in- 
crease its tung-oil production from 400,- 
000 to 1,000,000 metric quintals annually. 

The Foreign Trade Commission is also 
working with the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry on a 5-year plan to in- 
crease tung-oil production in Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi to 650,- 
000 quintals annually. 

China.—To meet the greater demand 

for vegetable oils to be substituted for 
imported oils for cooking, lighting, and 
other purposes, the cultivation of rape 
is being promoted in unoccupied China. 
The crop has been increased materially 
through a plan to expand winter sowings. 
It is reported that in the winter of 1939- 
40 Szechwan added 900,000 mow of rape, 
and Kweichow 360,000 mow (1 mow 
equals 0.1518 acre). Acreage was in- 
creased in most of the other Provinces, 
and production was expanding cor- 
respondingly. 
@ Sweden.—Although margarine pro- 
duction in Sweden was suspended as of 
May 12, 1941, by royal decree, the pro- 
duction of bakery margarine, as well as 
the sale of manufacturers’ stocks of 
household margarine, are not affected. 
It is understood that on May 12, 1941, ap- 
proximately 1,500 metric tons were stored 
in Sweden; however, such stocks would 
be exhausted in a short time. 

The weekly allowance for each private 
consumer during the rationing period 
May 26 to June 22, 1941, was to remain 
unchanged at 250 grams of edible fats. 
In addition, there was to be an extra 
ration of 125 grams of edible fats other 
than butter and margarine, such as lard, 
artificial lard, and edible oil, for the 
period June 1 to August 31, 1941. Fam- 
ilies within the low-income groups are 
granted a special rebate of 1.50 crowns 
per kilogram on all edible fats purchased. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ Philippine Islands—Demand for pig- 
ments in the Philipine Islands is com- 
paratively small since paints are im- 
ported largely in the finished form. Im- 
ports of red and white lead and litho- 
pone were considerably smaller in 1940 
but receipts of litharge increased. Total 
imports of these pigments amounted to 
532,000 kilograms valued at 201,500 pesos 
(1 peso approximates 50 cents) in 1940, 
compared with 749,700 kilograms valued 
at 250,200 pesos in 1939. The United 
States supplied 98 percent of the im- 
ports in 1940 compared with 85 percent 
during the preceding year. Germany, 
the leading supplier of lithopone in 1939 
disappeared from the market in 1940. 

Imports of the individual items in 1940 
were: White lead, 206,443 kilograms 
valued at 86,962 pesos; red lead, 124,273 
kilograms, 49,460 pesos; litharge, 179,858 
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kilograms, 60,565 pesos; and lithopone, 
21,468 kilograms, 4,486 pesos. 


@ Spain.—The only shipments declared 
for export to the United States from 
Malaga during May 1941 were 249 short 
tons of red iron oxide valued at $9,814. 
Most of this, it is understood, was shipped 
on American vessels from Lisbon; previ- 
ous shipments were chiefly on Sanish 
vessels. 


@ Union of South Africa—About half 
of the varnishes consumed in the Union 
of South Africa are imported. Imports 
amounted to 97,730 imperial gallons val- 
ued at £43,794 in 1939 and 111,669 gallons, 
£56,374, in 1940. In 1939, the latest year 
for which details are available, 67,997 
gallons valued at £29,395 were imported 
from the United Kingdom, and 22,755 
gallons, £11,777, from the United States. 
Prcducts included in this class are: 
“Varnish, varnish stains, bitumen var- 
nishes, shellac, japans, lacquers, French 
polish, Brunswick black, terebene, patent 
knotting, and liquid size.” 

Small amounts of varnishes are ex- 
ported, chiefly to other parts of Africa, 
especially Southern Rhodesia. Exports 
of varnishes amounted to 1,252 imperial 
gallons valued at £637 in 1939 and 5,381 
gallons valued at £2,426 in 1940. 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Cut off from European supplies of 
paper and paper materials, the American 
Republics are now looking to the United 
States and Canada for their requirements 
of such products. As a result, exports 
of paper and paper materials from the 
United States to these areas have in- 
creased sharply as may be noted in the 
following table: 


United States Exports of Paper and 
Paper Materials to the American 





Republics 
[Values in thousands of dollars} 
Item 1938 1939 | 1940 
Paper and paper materials $7,728 ($10,755 | $22, 668 
Wood pulp 213 940 5, 484 
Newsprint and uncoated 1, 104 
Book paper 716 3, 004 
Greaseproof and water- 
proof paper R56 1, O86 1, 350 
Wrapping paper, includ 
ing kraft 778 806 2, 385 


Tissue and crepe paper 319 343 1,016 
Writing paper, plain 905 | 1,279) 2,615 
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@ Canada.—A large pulp and paper com- 
pany in British Columbia has announced 
that it expects to spend $1,000,000 in the 
United States for machinery to equip an 
extension to its sulfite mill. Upon com- 
pletion of this new plant facility, the com- 
pany expects its production of high-grade 
pulp to amount to 100 tons daily, and 
to substantially increase exports of pulp 
to the United States. 


Petroleum and Products 


@ Burma.—Production of crude petro- 
leum in the third quarter of 1940 (ex- 
cluding the Kyaukpyu field, data for 
which are not yet available), amounted 
to 68,173,599 imperial gallons (35 im- 
perial gallons equal 1 barrel of 42 U. S. 
gallons), compared with an output of 
71,148,705 imperial gallons in the third 
quarter of 1939. In the September quar- 
ter of 1939 the Kyaukpyu field produced 
2,594 gallons. The Burma crude petro- 
leum output during the first 9 months of 
1940 (excluding Kyaukpyu) is recorded 
as 204,717,688 imperial gallons, in com- 
parison with 199,536,921 in the cor- 
responding months of 1939. Production 
of the Kyaukpyu field amounted to 8,408 
gallons during the 1939 period. 

Crude petroleum produced in Burma 
during the last quarter of 1940 amounted 
to 66,106,230 imperial gallons, against 
76,031,463 gallons in the fourth quarter of 
1939. Total production of crude petro- 
leum during the year 1940 declined to 
270,826,579 imperial gallons, from 275,- 
570,978 in 1939. 


@ Canada.—Crude oil is being produced 
in Turner Valley in the Calgary district 
of Alberta at the rate of 26,000 barrels 
per day, compared with 17,170 at this 
time last year. Monthly production is 
now approximately 807,885 barrels. 

Natural gasoline production from ab- 
sorption plants in Turner Valley during 
March 1941 (latest available figures) 
amounted to 26,356 barrels, or 850 bar- 
rels per day, a decrease of 27 barrels per 
day compared with the March 1940 pro- 
duction. 

Crude petroleum stocks in Alberta on 
April 1, 1941, totaled 479,634 barrels, in 
comparison with 591,120 on April 1, 1940. 

Sales by oil producers during March 
1941 were valued at $1,013,000, compared 
with $618,810 in March 1940. 


@ Turkey.—Gasoline imports during the 
first 3 months of 1941 totaled 12,124 
metric tons, compared with 10,971 in the 
corresponding period of 1940, according 
to official Turkey statistics. Rumania 
was the principal source of supply, with 
10,237 tons (2,616,634 in the 1940 quar- 
ter). Palestine followed, furnishing 
1,383 tons (none in 1940). Gasoline im- 
ports from the United States declined to 
less than 1 ton, from 6.097 tons in the 
first 3 months of 1940. 

Arrivals of kerosene into Turkey 
reached 18,970 tons during the 1941 first 
quarter, in comparison with 14,426 in the 
same period of 1940. Imports from Ru- 
mania increased to 16,847 tons (5,492 in 


the 1940 period). Palestine supplied 
1,866 tons (none in 1940). No kerosene 
was received from the United States dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941. Turkish im- 
ports from the United States during the 
corresponding quarter of 1940 are re- 
corded as 6,889 tons. 

Turkish imports of light fuel oils de- 
clined to 6,445 tons during the first 3 
months of 1941, from 11,104 in the same 
months of 1940. Egypt and Rumania 
were the leading suppliers, with 2,761 and 
2,662 tons, respectively (454 and 8,113 
tons in the 1940 period). While the 
United States was not a source of sup- 
ply during the 1941 period, it furnished 
2,191 tons during the first quarter of 
1940. 

An important gain was shown during 
the 1941 first quarter in heavy fuel oil 
imports into Turkey of 4,000 tons, over 
1940 first-quarter imports of 915 tons. 
Rumania furnished 3,995 tons, compared 
with only 715 tons in the first 3 months 
of 1940. The United Kingdom supplied 
5 tons (none in the 1940 period). 

Arrivals of other oils advanced to 1,354 
tons, from only 28 in the first quarter 
of 1940. Rumania was Turkey’s first 
source of supply, with 1,324 tons (27 in 
1940). Imports from the United States 
were negligible. 

Paraffin and vaseline imports decreased 
slightly during the first 3 months of 
1941 to 271,834 pounds, from 279,863 in 
the like period of 1940. Most of these 
imports (238,088 pounds) came from 
Rumania (224,624 in 1940). The United 
States supplied 25,527 pounds (50,230 in 
the 1940 first quarter). 


Railway Equipment 


e@ Brazil—The press indicates that 
President Vargas has approved a budget 
of 30,000 contos ($1,500,000) recom- 
mended by the Brazilian-Bolivian Mixed 
Railway Commission (Commissao Mixta 
Ferroviaria Brazileiro-Boliviana) for the 
construction of the _ transcontinental 
railway Estrada de Ferro Brasil-Bolivia 
between Corumba, Brazil, and Santa 
Cruz, Bolivia. This railway will ulti- 
mately connect Arica, Chile, on the Pa- 
cific Ocean, with Santos, Brazil, on the 
Atlantic, via Bolivia. 

China—It is reported that 20 refrig- 
pany plans expanding its capital to 
10,000,000 yuan (about $2,343,000) for 
construction of a 14.6-kilometer (9-mile) 
streetcar system which is expected to 
be completed in October. 

China—lIt is reported that 20 refrig- 
erator freight cars have been ordered 
from Japan for transportation of Jap- 
anese fresh marine products from 
Tientsin to North China inland points. 


@ Society Islands—The total equip- 
ment of the only railway in the islands 
consists of 5 German steam locomotives 
and about 75 small dumpcars. This 
light narrow-gage (24-inch) line is op- 
erated by the Compagnie Francais des 
Phosphates de l’Oceanie, a French com- 
pany which quarries phosphate on the 
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island of Makatea. The road is not.a 
public carrier, but is used exclusively for 
the transportation of phosphate rock 
from the quarries to the mill. Only 
about 12 miles of track are laid, less than 
half of which is of a permanent character. 


Rubber and Products 


@ United Kingdom—A Rubber Con- 
troller was appointed at the end of April 
1941. Subsequently it was announced 
that the Ministry of Supply through the 
Rubber Controller would take charge of 
all imports of raw rubber into the United 
Kingdom, but that use would be made 
of the existing raw rubber trade organi- 
zation in the placing of contracts and 
in distributing supplies to consumers. 


United Kingdom.—The rubber-proof- 
ing industry of the Manchester district 
operated at high levels during May, out- 
put being confined largely to balloon 
fabrics, ground sheets, flying suits, anti- 
gas clothing, dinghies for aircraft, and 
other types of proofed goods for the 
fighting services. 

United Kingdom.—The Government’s 
recent decision to take over the country’s 
fire services and extend the fire-fighting 
facilities in air raid defense is expected to 
increase substantially the need for equip- 
ment. It has been reported that a sum 
of £1,000,000 sterling is to be spent in the 
near future on pumps and fire hose and 
other requirements. 


Shipbuilding 


@ Brazil—tImports of steam, oil, and sail 
boats from the United States were valued 
at 7,910,800 milreis (about $479,400) in 
1940, as compared with 2,794,544 milreis 
(about $169,300) in 1939. 

@ Canada.—The setting up of a Govern- 
ment-owned company, Wartime Mer- 
chant Shipping, Ltd., to concentrate on 
expanding merchant shipbuilding in Can- 
ada, was announced by the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply. The company 
will devote itself entirely to merchant 
shipbuilding. It will develop and speed 
up shipbuilding, on both coasts and along 
the St. Lawrence, and the productior 
from factories turning out the steel 
which goes into the construction of the 
ships, machinery, and equipment. 

The announced policy is to use existing 
yards on the St. Lawrence River, the 
Great Lakes, and the west coast, to the 
maximum of their capacity, and to ex- 
pand capacity by installing additional 
berths when this is possible; only after 
that is done will the opening of new 
yards be considered. 


@ Sweden.—Eriksbergs Mek. Verkstad, 
Gotenborg, shipbuilders, have launched a 
9,050-ton deadweight cargo motorship, 
which is being built to order. The vessel 
is of the shelter-deck type, is 432 feet 3 
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inches in length overall, 56 feet 6 inches 
in breadth, about 28 feet 9 inches in 
depth to the main deck and 38 feet 9 
inches to the shelter deck, and has been 
built to Lloyd’s Register class. 


Special Products 
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Stone, Clay, and Related 
Products 


© Chile—Imports of cement into Chile 
totaled 13,741 metric tons, valued at 
$209,110, in 1940. Great Britain con- 
tinued to be the leading source, supplying 
12,424 tons valued at $163,261, followed 
by the United States with 972 tons val- 
ued at $34,106. One shipment of 320 
tons valued at $10,924 was received from 
Italy, and Argentina supplied 25 tons. 
Japan did not participate in the 1940 
trade. 

Chile normally produces cement in suf- 
ficient volume to satisfy the greater part 
of the country’s demands. 

The production, importation, distribu- 
tion, and transportation of cement was 
placed under the control of the Commis- 
sariat General of Subsistence and Prices, 
in February 1941. The Commissariat 
has fixed the maximum sales price, both 
for the domestic and the imported, at 


13.30 pesos (approximately 42.47 cents 
per 42 kilograms), ex-factory and 
ex-ship. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ Philippine Islands.—Arrivals of cot- 
ton piece goods during May aggregated 
13,403,000 square meters, against 10,167,- 
000 in the preceding month and 13,782,- 
000 in March. Of the May arrivals, the 
United States supplied 9,487,000 square 
meters, Japan 2,668,000, China 629,000, 
Hong Kong 576,000, and 143,000 meters 
arrived from other sources, chiefly Euro- 
pean. Receipts from the United States 
during May included 769,000 square 
meters of embroidery cloth, against 604,- 
000 in April and 552,000 in March. 
(Square meter equals 1.196 square yards.) 

The cotton-textile market improved 
decidedly during May. Both wholesale 
and retail sales showed an increase of 
15 to 20 percent compared with April 
sales. Indent business was somewhat 





improved during May, although limited 


by difficulty in securing supplies of staple | 


goods and by the higher prices in the 
United States. Most of the indent orders 
during May was reported for fancies for 
late shipment. 

Local stocks at the close of May were 
understood to be heavy but well distrib- 
uted throughout the country. The heav- 
iest overstocks were in cotton twills; 
stocks of broadcloth, bleached sateens, 
and medium-priced khakis were reported 
to be rather light. The stock position 
has not adversely affected the market. 

Prices of cotton goods continued to 
move upward, but have advanced less 
than they have in the United States. 
Price increases during May averaged 
about 7% percent. 

The market for rayon textiles was 
quite depressed during May, with accu- 
mulating stocks and unsatisfactory vol- 
ume of sales. The indent business fell 
off sharply and local prices declined mod- 
erately. Arrivals totaled 1,657,000 square 
meters during the month, an increase 
over the 1,469,000 meters imported dur- 
ing April, but a decrease from the 2,810,- 
000 square meters in March. Of the 
May arrivals, the United States supplied 
1,433.000, Japan 218,000, and other coun- 
tries 6,000. 


COTTON AND PRODUCTS 


@ The United States Department of 
Agriculture recently announced con- 
tinuation through June 30, 1942 (1941-42 
fiscal year), of the Cotton Products Ex- 
port Program under which Federal pay- 
ments will be made for the export of cot- 
ton goods and products. The program 
is identical with the previous cotton- 
products export program (1940-41), 
which terminated June 30, and under 
which sales and deliveries of cotton prod- 
ucts for export as of June 1, 1941, were 
equivalent to 522,987 bales of lint cot- 
ton. Total sales and deliveries under 
the 1940-41 program are expected to 
reach the equivalent of approximately 
600,000 bales, an increase of more than 
40 percent in comparison with 1939-40 
cotton-products-program exports 
amounting to the equivalent of 413,745 
bales. 

The rates of payment prevailing under 
the 1940-41 program are expected to 
apply for the present to the 1941-42 
program. These are equivalent to ap- 
proximately 2.75 cents per pound on lint 
cotton, and will be paid for cotton ex- 
ported to all foreign countries except 
Canada and Cuba. Payments under the 
1940-41 program for the export of cot- 
ton to these two countries were discon- 
tinued because of countervailing duties 
on entries of United States cotton into 
Canada and because of the unusual com- 
petitive position of American exporters 
in the Cuban market, which has resulted 
from present world conditions. 


@ Argentina.—An important manufac- 
turer of automobile-tire fabric has se- 
cured authorization for the importation 
of 1,200 tons of foreign-produced cotton, 
occasioned by the fact that domestic 
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production apparently is not adequate to 
meet national requirements for the 
staple required for this purpose. It is 
understood that Brazil is to supply this 
cotton, and that the authorization is 
temporary. 


e Canada.—C otton consumption in 
Canada during May was estimated at 
45,183 bales by the Cotton Institute of 
Canada. This compares with consump- 
tion of 46,404 bales in the preceding 
month and with 45,020 in May of last 
year. Total consumption from August 1, 
1940, to May 30, 1941, is placed at about 
438,000 bales, an increase of 45,000 bales 
over consumption in the corresponding 
10 months of 1939-40. Consumption of 
Brazilian and United States cotton is 
estimated to have accounted for 46 and 
47 percent, respectively, of the total; the 
rest consisted of Egyptian, Peruvian, and 
Indian cottons and of cotton waste. 

Cotton yarn and cloth mills are re- 
ported to have been purchasing heavily 
for forward delivery during early June. 
Textile executives are apparently show- 
ing considerable foresight with respect 
to future supplies of machinery, raw 
cotton, and yarns. It seems to be the 
policy of these concerns to cover their 
needs, particularly in raw cotton, for 
periods ranging from 4 to 12 months. It 
is understood that the greater part of 
the orders placed have been for Brazilian 
cotton. It is reported also that 3,000 
bales of Peruvian Pima cotton have been 
ordered for future delivery. 

Orders held by mills are in such volume 
as to permit full operation at existing 
levels until beyond December 1. Prin- 
cipally because of this fact, mills are re- 
ported to be refusing new forward busi- 
ness for any but strictly staple lines; ex- 
ceptions are being made only in the cases 
of old and important customers. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND PRODUCTS 


@ Canada.—Rayon-yarn producers are 
accepting orders for August delivery at 
current prices. One of the largest pro- 
ducing firms has announced that it will 
maintain present prices for most of its 
standard viscose yarns throughout the 
third quarter of this year, but that ad- 
justments will be made for finer denier 
yarns. Rayon mills are reported to have 
experienced, since early March, a de- 
mand for their products considerably be- 
yond their capacity for production. Asa 
result, some mills have a 3-month back- 
log of orders. The demand for hosiery 
yarns (made by the cuprammonium 
process) is reported to have increased 
surprisingly. 


WOOL AND PRODUCTS 


@ Spain.—The wool-manufacturing in- 
dustry is understood to be encouraged 
by the improvement in its raw-materials 
position. Spain is self-sufficient in wool 
production, though it normally exports 
part of the domestic production and im- 
ports types not produced in the country. 
Recently there have been no imports of 
wool; but domestic production, which in 
recent years has been declining, has re- 
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turned to the level prevailing prior to 
1930, according to reports circulating in 
the Spanish textile industry. Production 
in 1940 is understood to have totaled 
slightly less than 84,000,000 pounds, 
which was the average for the years 
1926-29. 

The wool-manufacturing industry has 
apparently experienced less difficulty 
than have other branches of the Span- 
ish textile industry. Approximately 27,- 
000 wage earners were engaged in the 
wool textile industry in 1934, about 10,- 
000 of whom were employed in Sabadell 
and an equal number in Tarrasa. Na- 
tional production of wool yarn formerly 
totaled about 35,000,000 pounds annually. 
More recently the index of production of 
wool yarn for these two manufacturing 
centers, both of which are near Barce- 
lona, has indicated that the industry is 
again active. The index number stood at 
153 for April 1940 (compared with 1925), 
but had dropped to 83.7 for April 1941. 


@ Uruguay—A total of 60,124 metric 
tons of wool arrived on the Montevideo 
market from October 1, 1940, the begin- 
ning of the present wool season, to the 
end of May, in comparison with arrivals 
of 58,811 metric tons during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous wool sea- 
son. During the 8 months of the current 
wool season, exports amounted to 117,- 
269 bales, as against 88,720 during the 
corresponding months of 1939-40. 

The United States is by far the most 
important customer for Uruguayan wool 
this year, having taken 103,379 bales, or 
more than 88 percent of all the Uru- 
guayan wool exported. Japan, with pur- 
chases of 6,548 bales, is the second most 
important destination for this Season’s 
wool exports from Uruguay; and Sweden, 
with 4,768 bales, is the third ranking 
destination. 

Market activity at Montevideo was 
slight during May, owing to exhaustion of 
stocks of better wools and the scarcity of 
lower grades. However, shipments dur- 
ing May amounted to 12,702 bales, and 
dealers believe that by the end of July 
the entire clip, except that part sold for 
domestic consumption, will have been ex- 
ported. It was estimated that at the 
close of May unsold stocks of wool, con- 
sisting mainly of less desirable types, did 
not exceed 3,000 to 5,000 bales. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIBERS AND PRODUCTS 


@ Philippine Islands—The abaca mar- 
ket was somewhat weaker during early 
May, but subsequently showed greater 
firmness. Buying by the United States 
continued on a large scale, and purchas- 
ing by Japan continued at above the nor- 
mal level. Sales to British India and 
Australia were in considerable volume, 
but demand from England remained 
small. 

Prices showed a somewhat erratic ten- 
dency, receding during the early part of 
the month but advancing later, until 
prices for the better grades of Manila 
varieties at the end of the month were 
at about the same level as at the close of 

April. However, lower grades showed a 


substantial decline. Davao grades 
showed a similar tendency, with better 
cordage grades advancing but with lower 
grades weakening. 

Nominal prices for loose abaca at the 
close of May, in pesos per picul of 139.44 
pounds, were approximately as follows on 
the Manila market: F, 15.50; I, 13.25; 
J-1, 12.25; G, 9.25; H, 7.00; K, 6.00. 
Davao prices were: F, 19.25; I, 19.00; J-1, 
17.75; G, 14.75; H, 10.50; K, 10.50. 

Stocks at the end of May amounted to 
193,000 bales (of 278.88 pounds), and 
balings during the month totaled 131,000. 
Exports during May totaled 139,000 bales, 
of which the United States took 86,000, 
Japan 34,000, the United Kingdom, 7,000, 
Australia 2,000, and other countries 
10,000. (All of the foregoing figures are 
available only in rounded thousands.) 


@ Canada.—Hosiery manufacturers are 
experiencing great difficulty in obtaining 
adequate supplies of silk, rayon, and cot- 
ton yarns. The demand for cupram- 
monium yarns of suitable deniers has 
increased greatly. 

Canadian manufacturers of full-fash- 
ioned hosiery met in Montreal during 
the last week of May 1941 to discuss and 
plan the required supply of silk for the 
last quarter of this year. A final meet- 
ing is to be held in August. It is stated 
that these producers are now using only 
50 percent of their 1940 requirements. 

Canada.—Firms specializing in the 
production of boys’ and mens’ clothing, 
principally in Montreal, report that they 
have been invited to submit tenders for 
50,000 military overcoats and 100,000 
battle uniforms for delivery in July and 
August. 

The output of civilian clothing is also 
on the increase, with prices about 25 
percent above previous levels. Buying 
is active in all types of woolen and 
worsted fabrics, and woolen mills are re- 
ported to have a considerable backlog of 
unfilled orders. 


@ Netherlands Indies—The Nether- 
lands Indies Government inaugurated a 
policy, as of May 12, 1941, which greatly 
restricts the availability of foreign ex- 
change for the importation of many 
classes of foreign merchandise roughly 
considered to be in the luxury category. 
Foreign exchange will be authorized for 
only the simplest types of merchandise. 
Under these restrictions, silk and rayon 
dresses are banned, because the Govern- 
ment is not disposed at this time to au- 
thorize importation of dresses retailing 
in Netherlands Indies at an equivalent 
of more than $4.50. 


@ Peru.—American-made full-fashioned 
silk hosiery for women is in demand in 
the Peruvian market. Closing of most 
of the European sources of supply has 
enhanced the demand for the United 
States product, the quality and finish of 
which have long been recognized. The 
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bulk of the hosiery sales in Peru, how- 
ever, consists of rayon of domestic manu- 
facture. Silk hosiery, next in demand, is 
not manufactured locally. Nylon hosiery 
has been satisfactorily received; but as 
yet the market is relatively small and is 
limited to the foreign residents and the 
more well-to-do Peruvians. Hosiery of 
net or lace is rarely sold. 

United States exports of women’s and 
children’s hosiery to Peru in 1940 con- 
sisted of 21,682 dozen pairs of the seam- 
less silk types valued at $67,682 and 6,810 
dozen pairs of full-fashioned silk valued 
at $38,398; rayon hose, 4,459 dozen pairs 
valued at $11,731; and cotton hose, 15,184 
dozen pairs valued at $24,958. 


@ Sweden—tThe sales volume of men’s 
ready-made clothing declined by 3 per- 
cent during April 1941, while that of 
women’s ready-made clothing increased 
by 3 percent, according to reports made 
by the Business Economic Research 
Institute. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


@ Brazil—No improvement was noted 
in the Bahia tobacco market situation 
during April. Imports amounted to 1,103 
kilograms, compared with 11,172 in 
March, 9,392 in February, and 546 in 
January of the current year. 

Tobacco exports from Bahia totaled 
19,383 bales (of 75 kilograms each) in 
April 1941, compared with 9,253 bales 
during the preceding month and 21,038 
bales in April 1940. 

Details of exports follow: 


Exports of Tabocco From Bahia, Brazil 


[Bales of 75 kilograms] 





salt Senet April April 
Destination 1940 194] 
Netherlands . 10, 743 
Argentina 3, 953 11, 968 
North Africa 5, 234 
Uruguay 95 4,374 
Switzerland 2,010 
Cochin-China 140 
Java 6o 
United States nea 
Brazil (other States 103 253 
ace ee aT. 21, 038 19, 383 





During April 1941, 11,512 bales of to- 
bacco were shipped from the interior 
of the State to the city of Bahia; stocks 
on hand on April 30, 1941, stood at 167,638 
bales. 


Tobacco Movement at Bahia, Brazil 





April 
Item - 
1939 1940 1941 
Arrivals 29, 679 44, 493 11, 512 
Exports 13, 591 21, 038 19, 383 
Stocks 123,628 148,716 | 167,638 





Growers were preparing to transplant 
plants in April but no estimates were 
available as to the amount which might 
be grown during the coming season. 
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@ China.—Experiments have been con- 
ducted with 66 native and 25 foreign 
types of tobacco by the Kweichow Agri- 
cultural Improvement Bureau according 
to reports. For the manufacture of 
cigarettes, the American-type bright leaf 
was adopted for propagation and is being 
grown in Kweiting county. Another 
American-type leaf was also selected. 
For the manufacture of cigars, Connecti- 
cut broad leaf and Manila and Havana 
varieties were chosen. It is also reported 


Exports of Tobacco 





that American-type tobacco is being 
planted in Szechwan province. 
@ Netherlands Indies.—Exports of Su- 
matra leaf tobacco during the first 2 
months of 1941 declined to 1,494,489 net 
kilograms valued at 3,295,065 guilders, 
from 4,690,401 kilograms, 12,781,977 guild- 
ers, in the same period of 1940. The 
United States was the principal country 
of destination, taking more than 99 per- 
cent of the total. 

Details are shown in the folkowing 
table: 


From Sumatra 





Destination 


United States 
Netherlands 
Philippine Islands 
Australia 

Other countries 


Total 


First 2 months 1940 First 2 months 1941 
Net kilo- Guilders Net kilo Guilders 
grams grams 
4,120, 810 
2 &, 600, 359 


1, 483, 040 3, 262, 688 
1, 256 24, 306 
16, 364 55, 158 
12, 238 5, 650 10, 193 8, 071 


4, 690, 401 12, 781, 977 1, 494, 489 3, 205, O65 

















Sumatra tobacco values in 1941 are 
arbitrary, being established, for statisti- 
cal purposes at 2.20 florins per kilogram 
on exports to the United States. Actual 
values cannot be determined until auc- 
tions scheduled to be held in the Foreign 
Trade Zone at Staten Island, New York, 
commencing in early May are completed. 

The small exports to the Philippines, 
about 16 bales, were valued at almost 20 
guilders a kilogram. This shipment con- 
sisted of the finest quality “first foot 
leaf,” and was sold to a prominent cigar 
manufacturer of Manila. 

Sumatran exports of cut tobacco dur- 
ing the first 2 months of 1941 amounted 
to 17,617 net kilograms valued at 14,809 
guilders, in comparison with 36,712 kilo- 
grams, 19,608 guilders, in the correspond- 
ing months of 1940. All cut tobacco 
shipments were destined for the Straits 
Settlements, principally to the port of 
Penang. 

No data are available regarding cut 
tobacco imports during the 1941 period. 
In the first 2 months of 1940 the Nether- 
lands was the principal source of sup- 
ply; however, it is believed that imports 
have now been prohibited as an exchange 
conservation measure. Considerable 
quantities of cut tobacco are received 
from Java for use in the local cigarette 
industry. 

Tobacco used in the small hand fac- 
tories is practically all of Javanese 
origin. While there were some imports 
of manufactured tobacco from abroad in 
1940, the movement has apparently 
ceased in 1941, or the amounts are too 
small to be noted in official statistics. 
Practically all tobacco products, such 
as cigars and cigarettes, which are not 
produced locally, are purchased from 
Java. 

Netherlands Indies—The 1941 tobacco 
crop is expected to reach from 100,000 
to 110,000 bales. The important growing 
season is April and May, when adequate 
rain and sun are necessary for a good 
crop. During April about 50 percent of 


the crop is said to have suffered from 
lack of rain, while in the districts situ- 
ated to the west and northwest of Medan 
weather conditions were favorable. 

@ Switzerland—At the close of the 
fourth quarter of 1940, the importation 
of leaf tobacco into Switzerland was no 
less difficult than in preceding months. 
Although no leaf arrived from the United 
States during the latter part of the year, 
it is estimated that total Swiss imports 
in 1940 were almost 8 percent greater in 
volume, and more than 8 percent higher 
in value, than the 1939 arrivals of 2,929,- 
165 kilograms, valued at 8,499,576 francs. 
The increase in imports from the United 
States was not proportionally as great as 
from certain other countries; namely, 
Italy, Brazil, Turkey, the Dominican Re- 
public, and Cuba. he shares of Bul- 
garia, Argentina, and the Netherlands 
Indies in the Swiss tobacco market 
declined. 

The Swiss tobacco industry has been 
operating on its reserves for some time. 
This situation, together with a fairly good 
demand for the finished product, is the 
basis for a strong demand for tobacco 
leaf. 

The volume of Swiss cigarette imports 
in 1940 is estimated at about two-thirds 
of the 48,568 kilograms imported in 1939, 
with the value slightly less than 60 per- 
cent of the 1939 figure (642,644 francs). 
The United States supplied more than 95 
percent of the total volume. 

No appreciable quantities of cigarettes 
have been imported for almost a year. 
In December 1940 a shipment from the 
United States, valued at 25,000 francs, 
arrived. In January 1941, certain parcel- 
post packages, weighing 10 kilograms 
each, also came through but many pack- 
ages were damaged. Several shipments 
were said to be enroute to Switzerland in 
March. 

Cigarette exports during 1940 are esti- 
mated at about one-third of the 326,240 
kilograms shipped in the previous year, 
and the value at slightly less than one- 
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third of the 1939 value (2,361,143 francs). 
Italy received somewhat more than 90 
percent of 1940 total exports; France is 
believed to have taken less than 1 per- 


cent. 
W axes 


e Brazil.—Piaui is the principal State 
in Brazil producing carnauba wax with 
an output of 3,789 metric tons in 1940, 
followed by Ceara with 3,520 tons, and 
Rio Grande do Norte with 844 tons. 

The United States absorbed 88 percent 

of the total exports which amounted to 
8,652 tons in 1940; other principal mar- 
kets were Great Britain and Japan. 
e Japan.—Exports of Japan wax, a par- 
ticular type of vegetable wax indigenous 
to Japan, amounted to 2,262,700 kin (one 
kin equals 1.32 pounds) during the first 9 
months of 1940, compared with 4,374,500 
kin in the corresponding period of 1939. 
Shipments of Japan wax averaging 
7,000.000 pounds per annum have a 
world-wide distribution and the United 
States is one of the principal purchasers 
of this product. Japan wax is used in 
the manufacture of furniture, shoe and 
floor polishes, candles, wax matches, and 
as a substitute for beeswax. 

Japan wax has been entering the 
United States regularly, a total of 1,543,- 
000 pounds valued at $230,000 having 
been imported during the first 4 months 
of 1941. Imports amounted to 3,645,000 
pounds valued at $363,100 during 1939, 
and 2,328,000 pounds valued at $323,700 
in 1940. 





Canadian National Exhibition 


The next Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion is scheduled to be held from August 
22 to September 6, 1941. This will be the 
sixty-third consecutive celebration of 
this fair—reportedly the largest annual 
exhibition in the world. 

Further details may be obtained from 
the British Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
any British Consulate, or the Canadian 
National Exhibition Association, Lums- 
den Building, Toronto 2, Canada. 


Exports to Latin America Gain 
27.7 Percent 

United States merchandise, not includ- 
ing reexports, which went to Latin Amer- 
ican Republics during 1940 came to $718,- 
500,000, or 27.7 percent more than the 
1939 total of $562,500,000. In a group 
break-down of this total, No. 1 position 
went to iron- and steel-mill products 
(plates, sheets, bars, tin plate, struc- 
tural shapes, rails, and pipes), with ship- 
ments valued at $115,300,000. This com- 
pared with $61,600,000 in 1939, when it 
stood second among the groups shown 
and with $40,100,000 in 1938, when it 
ranked third, after the automotive and 
industrial-machinery groups. The in- 
crease of 87 percent over 1939 sales was, 
with one exception, the highest for any 
of the major items shown in table 4 of 
this bulletin. 
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Brazil.—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
in the Official Gazette, Rio de Janeiro, 
on the dates indicated. Opposition must 
be filed within 60 days from date of 
publication. 





' Date of 
Class number and 


'Trade-mark ; yubli- 
commodity ae 1 
| 1941 
Creo-Benzina No. 2—Disinfectant and in- | June 23 
secticide. 
Kliper No. 48—Tooth paste June 25 
Plurawet No. 1—Chemical products Do. 


used for bleaching, dyeing, 
and finishing textiles, for 
refrigeration of lathes and 
molds used in the manu- 
facture of rubber goods, 
and unstarching silk yarns 
and textiles. 

Hygrolit No. 1—Chemical product Do. 
used to dampen dyeing, 
mildew-proofing, and 
moth-proofing textile yarn 
of all kinds, as well as for 
finishing and dampening 
any raw materials for the 
preparation of manufac- 
tured products. 

Suprema No. 4l-—Spices, peas, fruit Do. 
and vegetables (canned), 
sauces, raisins, etc. 

Tigre Nos. 17 and 51—Brushes, Do. 

painters’ brushes, etc. 

No. 6-—-Centrifugal, rotating, 

and dislocating pumps; 
piston pumps for indus- 
trial purposes; air condens- 
ers and injectors for steam 
engines, water and steam 

Hero « valves. june 19 

No. S— Pyrometers, manom- 

eters, thermostats, ther- 
mometers, hydrometers, 
water and steam faucets, 
water-level indicators 
water and gas meters. 

Rayon No. 1--Chemical product Do. 
destined for application on 
manufactured goods for 
coloring or dyeing any 
manufactured product, es- 
pecially textiles. 











El Salvador.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Diario Oficial of El 
Salvador, on the dates specified. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 90 days from 
date of registration. 





| Date of 
Prade-mark Commodity | publi- 
cation 
1941 
Americana Confectionery, jellies, ete May 8& 
Kavitin Pharmaceutical specialties_| May 13 
Tiadyl do Do. 
Cordisol do Do. 
Lavasol Soap May 17 
Super Royal Cigarettes Do. 
Berkshire Socks and stockings May 22 
Kantrun do Do. 
KE] Gaitero Candies, chewing gum, | May 23 
etc. 
Peinol Pharmaceutical specialty May 24 
Caspex Pharmaceutical products, Do. 
perfumery. 
Urasal Pharmaceutical and chem- Do. 
ical preparations, veteri- | 
nary products, etc. | 
Vagicaps 47 do Do. 
lodophosphol do Do. 
Fermentol do Do. 
Banco Coffee May 30 











Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registrations were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Rio de Janeiro. Opposition 
must be filed within 60 days from date 
of publication. 








~ | Date of 
l'rade-mark lc lass number and commodity | publica- 
“| tion 
= 


Ajax No. 60 

Oxford No. 38—Stationery in ‘small 
boxes. 

No. 1—Product for the water- 
proof lining of paper, card- 
board, ete. 

OK .| No. 2—A veterinary prepara- | Do. 

tion and for sanitary pur- 
poses. 

“Phenoleum’’_| No. 3—Pharmaceutical spe- | Do. 
cialty. 

No. 43—Refreshments, min- | Do. 
eral waters, both natural 
and artificial, guaranas, 
sodas, ice creams, and cold | 
soft drinks. 


Celolux June 10 


“Vitamina”’ 


Paragon __- No. 3—Pharmaceutical me- | Do. 
dicinal product. 

Sulfanicotin No. 3—Preparation to be used Do. 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. 

Orion No. 42—Matches June 16 

Fa No. 10—Hygienie preserva- Do. 


tives of rubber (industrial 
or commercial). 


Oleofix No. 48—Perfumed oil for skin Do. 
lotion. 

Thiozol No.3—A pharmaceutical prod-| June 18 
uct. 

Searope No. 56—Articles of rope and | June 21 
twine. 

Vanityfair No. 36._-- Do. 

Belmonte Classes 41, 42, and 43 Do. 

Dispersol No. 1—Preparation for the | June 30 


treatment of yarns and 
fabrics, before the drying 
process. 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registrations were pub- 
lished in the Oiario Oficial at Montevideo 
from June 30 to July 2, 1941. Opposi- 
tion must be filed within 30 days from 
date of publication. 





| 
Trade-mark | Product 


Sedylan 


Textiles, dry goods, read y-to-wears, 
De Reszke 


Tobacco, cigarettes, ete. 


Army Club Do. 
Brasil Do. 
Avalon Do. 


Glicomplex 


Drug-store and chemical products. 
Jockey Club 


Groceries, beverages except alco- 
bolic, meat, and agricultural prod 
ucts. 


Dunhill Club Tobacco, cigarettes, ete. 





“We, the people. 
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Nore.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rates Reportep By FepERAL ResERVE Boarp ' 
































| Annual average rate | Monthly average rate 
Country Unit quoted ines aaah ae pag a 
|} 1939 =| 1940 May 1941 | June 1941 
| | _ | 
Pound (free). _.........| *$3.5338 | 93.0516! $3.2119] 3.2125] $3. 2113 
saree {Pound (official) - -. | 3. 2280 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 | 3. 2280 
Dollar (free) . 9602 . 8514 . 8742 8818 | . 8814 
Canada. : {Dollar wma eee | . 9091 | 9001 | . 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai) : Yuan___- * 1188 *. 0600 | * 0525 | *. 0534 | *. 0522 
Germany - -- - Reichsmark *. 4006 | *. 4002 *. 3996 | a7; | ((** 
Hong Kong... ccnekncl ae . 2745 | . 2296 . 2428 | . 2437 | . 2442 
India __-__- ae achiaiaeee Rupee___-_--- *, 3328 | . 3016 3013 | 3013 | . 3013 
Japan__- ool = . 2596 . 2244 | . 2344 2344 | . 2344 
New Zealand. Pound *3. 482 3. 0638 3. 2245 3. 2251 3. 2238 
Portugal ‘ : ....| Escudo 0404 . 0371 0400 . 0400 (**) 
Straits Settlements.________| Dollar *. 5174 | . 4698 .4711 .4714 4716 
Sweden __-_..__- ME > | 2399 | . 2380 . 2384 . 2384 (9?) 
Switzerland .-| Franc--- . 2253 . 2268 2320 2321 “eed 
Union of South Africa_____- Pound "4.4017 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 3. 9800 
Pound (free) 4. 4354 3. 8300 4.0310 4.0316 4. 0300 
United Kingdom __- - ..{{Roune (official) ______- eee: 4. 0350 4.0350 4.0350 4. 0350 
OrrictaL RaTEs IN ForeEIGN CouNTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lent in rate ! 
oy ree 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
SE ae ee ee eee 13 Afghanis=$1.00__ a ae $0. 769 hes 
Belgian | See 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00..________ nvel . 0226 ae 
| aes 1 belga= RM 0.40___________-- a 4.1600 | $0.1689 $0. 1685 
oe ls (RE ii Binecincansa ceiexcsenskus $0119 | *.0124 | ©*.0121 
China—Manchuria____---...-...-..----| NS EEE ETS . 2343 | 7.2845 7, 2596 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemia, Moravia)...| 1 koruma=RM 0.10________---_____----- eee 4.0400 = *.0347 | 8 *.0343 
Ea te eee ern 4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
ith ce hectinenioniinincineetiraiiid | Swe DaG1.00.. ................- ee 4.1542 %5.0130 4.5463 
pl 4.17 krooni=$1.00__._.....______.._- EL . 2398 | 19.2711 1011 2538 
Finland ; | 49.35 markkaa=$1.00 0203 0216 * O99 
France (occupied EAR RES 1 franc= RM 0.05________ Pes : 4 0200 0285 - 0251 
France (unoccupied area) ----.....-.--- OE . 0228 0288 0251 
French Indochina______....._.---..---- 1 piaster=$0.2269....______ pirat 2269 | 19,2880 | 19. 2510 
G | 152.50 drachmas=$1.00._............._....--- . 0066 0090 . 0082 
| 5.08 pengo=$1.00__._._._._-______. Me Siig . 1968 . 1973 . 1924 
| 6.5165 kroner=$1.00_...._......._._.___-- i: . 1535 
17.1133 rials=$1.00_....._.._..___- eka feta O585 
| 2 pepe Es eeereme . ..............-...-...0--- 1.0250 %4.8894 %4.4354 
19.00 lira=$1.00 : 0526 O526 0520 
G20 inte=Gi S0.................... 1887 1°. 1938 10 1852 
| 60) meeeenee. .................... 1667 19. 1691 10 1671 
ERPS een | 1 franc=RM 0.10__......_....... 4.0400 , 
I ad | 1 guilder= RM 1.33_...............-- ; ‘ 4. 5320 5501 5334 
Netherlands Indies_................-..-- | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00....._____- 5284 | 13.5501 13, 5334 
RS $1.10 ae ees ss . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
Norway. <1, Rh SE ALISTER TOA | 1 krone=RM 0 os - 4, 2400 . 2457 B27 
Pales a ali iia a ate teatime Pinel sterling. See ae 4.0250 %4.8894 | °4.4354 
Polewd (“General Governorship’’).....| 1 | sr ei Saar 4, 2000 . 1886 #, 1884 
neem ° 3 ee . 0054 *.0073 4 °*.0071 
a e ; ee | 10. 95 peseta= $1.00 << Cis 0913 * 0580 * 999 
SE ee a NEE | 2.195 ERE eer ee . 4556 12. 5760 12, 5020 
NO co a | 11 ba tan fl "ee 3659 ©. 4445 . 4032 
= £T1=$0.75._.....__- CPE SENET .7500 . 8011 . 8024 
+ SR a ees | $30 rables =i |, BR Se . 1887 , 5 
| STE RSE | $4.70 dinars=$1.00 18... le .0183 *.0231 | 1°.0227 
*Nominal. percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


**Rate temporarily omitted. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and 
are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board 

2 Average for January-August and November-Decem- 


3 Peseta of New Government Average for last 9 
months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00= RM 2.50. 

5 For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
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equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
* Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 
10 Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollarin Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
‘1 Average for first 11 months only. 
11 Based on average for French franc. 
13 Average for Netherlands’guilder. 
4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
16 Commercial rate. 


United States Absorbing 

Increased Portion of Latin 

American Exports 
(Continued from p. 7) 


Chile for many years has had a Com- 
mission of Prices with full authority to 
control the price of many consumer items, 
including rents, and similar commissions 
for many of the other Latin American 
republics are in evidence, and may be in 
operation before the end of 1941. But 
although price controls may be decreed 
as emergency antiprofiteer measures, 
there has been no visible evidence—with 
the exception of an inclination toward 
Government ownership of public utili- 
ties—of a general desire on the part of 
most Latin American Governments or 
people to embark on a monopolistic fed- 
eral ownership of private industries. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS BEING MET 
BY COOPERATIVE ACTION 

It is axiomatic that emergencies are 
often the fathers of inventions, and 
economic progress. Many theoretical as- 
sets in Pan America have long been dor- 
mant because a critical moment had not 
arrived to prove their national as well 
as international assets or advantages. 
But with the mounting emergencies of 
1941, the United States Government is 
being increasingly able not only to sug- 
gest economic advantages but, by co- 
operation with its neighbors, to prove 
their realism by actual results and 
statistics. For examrle, it has been well 
known for years that one of the eco- 
nomic as well as political dangers evi- 
dent throughout Pan America was the 
existence in many important districts of 
anti-American commercial and propa- 
ganda organizations, many of which 
could be, and were, highly regimented to 
serve the purposes of European dicta- 
tion. The growing emergencies and co- 
incident proof of the danger of these 


agencies has produced vigilant economic 
weapons — export controls, priorities, 
blacklists, and treasury permits — by 


which all such economic activities can 
and will at last be controlled and erased 
by mutual action of the American 
republics. 

Today, midway in 1941, the accumulat- 
ing statistics of inter-American trade and 
commerce show that Eurore’s participa- 
tion in Latin America’s trade has prac- 
tically disappeared—without any catas- 
trophes, economic, political, or social, 
being visible as a result. The statistics 
of weekly Pan American commerce prove 
that the United States, month by month, 
is able to devise economic solutions and 
protections to meet each problem, in co- 
operation with such government agencies 
as the newly created Export-Import 
Bureau of Brazil, and the Foreign Trade 
Development Corporation of Argentina. 
And on the horizon there is ample evi- 
dence that, at least for the duration of 
the emergency, the United States, as 
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our vast defense industries begin to eat 
into our reserves, will supply the Western 
Hemisphere republics not only with a 
major and profitable customer for their 
export resources and surpluses, but with 
a cooperative buyer who, differing basi- 
cally from their former buyer—Ger- 
many—has no axes of conquest, or po- 
litical and social subjugations, to grind. 
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NorE.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 





Reports 


Baheg: 


@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,” 
July 5, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $2.75 a year. The July 5 
issue contains these articles: 


INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS BY 
THE PRESIDENT. Page 3. 


DEDICATION OF LONGSTREET 
MONUMENT SITE IN GETTYSBURG: 
Address by Assistant Secretary Long. 
Pages 4-5. 


DEATH OF IGNACE PADEREWSKI: 
Statement by Acting Secretary of State 
Welles. Page 5. 


CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NATION- 
AL DEFENSE. Pages 5-7. 


U. S. MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT 
OF URUGUAYAN PROPOSAL TO 
TREAT AMERICAN REPUBLICS EN- 
GAGED IN WAR AS NON-BELLIGER- 
ENTS. Pages 8-9. 

PAYMENT BY MEXICO ON AGRA- 
RIAN CLAIMS. Page 9. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR RELIEF IN 
BELLIGERENT COUNTRIES — SEP- 
TEMBER 6, 1939, THROUGH MAY 31, 
1941. Page 10. 

FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 
CHANGES. Page 10. 


Other Publications 


BERLIN DIARY. William L. Shirer. 
1941. 605 pp. Price $3. This book, one 
of the most revealing of the war books, 
is based on the day-to-day diary of a 
competent and objective observer, and 
upon the scripts of radio talks given in 
Berlin and addressed to the United States 
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the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to 1 dollar : 
| 
Annual average Latest available 
| rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
1939 | 1940 | iBT | May | Rate | Date 
Argentina. _....| Paper peso OR is tcc cdo sees . 70 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | June 19 
i. "| Sean 1 4,32 4.23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
| 
Leones ones Se eee cs) if £9% l\yune 17 
Bolivia | Boliviano. - | Free WSR ccicccccens 4. 33 4. 37 4. 28 4. 22 4.22 | June 19 
} CORUIGROR on n<<esss seus 32. 34 39. 09 40. 00 40.00 | 46.00 | June 26 
j | Compensation... .......}......-- 4 53. 83 55. 00 oe ee Yee 
| | CH ecciesdsemendcawes 245. 46 56. 71 58.13 56. 50 53.00 | Middle 
} of June 
Brazil | Milreis........ | Official........- estetveses | 16.829 | 516. 500 | 5 16. 500 | 516,500 | 16.500 | June 30 
| Free merket.......-..... \319.7 19. 789 19. 770 19. 764 19. 690 Do. 
Special free market-..-..|321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.676 | 20.700 Do. 
| ce Seo eee 20.826 | 21.421 20. 438 20. 350 20. 175 Do. 
Chile Peso_.- | OMIM nase ens nn. 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | June 7 
Export dratt: ........... | 25.00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market-.-..--.---- | 32.47 33. 04 31. 42 33. 46 30. 10 Do. 
bg ee OR OE 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange. ..--...--} 29.86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Mining dollar. -__.___--- Rete 631.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
| Ampleuseurer QOmer.. .....)2..- sence enenons 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia do | Controlled - -------- | 1.3 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.755 | June 27 
Bank of Republic ..| Le 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 0 
Stabilization Fund_-_----|-------- (7) (7) (7) MO Stet 
J 5 See 1.7 1.93 1.89 1.89 1.83 | June 27 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled _- --| 5.67 5.7 5. 89 5. 93 5.95 | July 1 
Controlled. .......... . 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 0. 
Cuba Peso Free...... . ane . 93 - 90 - 96 - 98 99 July 5 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Free) Mage bs Ree! Eee ms 
Central Bank (Official) : 916.42 | 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 | June 21 
Commercial bank rate..| 14.99 /!015.73 |.-...--..|.-..----- SBOE Ve ae 
Honduras Lempira_- CR Sac xtsteneansss 2. 04 2.04 | 2. 04 2. 04 2.04 | June 21 
Mexico . ea POON ied ansneonanes 5.18 5.40 4. 86 4. 86 4.87 | July 2 
Nicaragua Cordoba. - Official. -- 5.00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5.00 | June 28 
Curb.... ia cadiean wis 5.35 6. 36 6. 03 6. 08 6. 00 Do. 
Paraguay Paper peso ee -.--|'€70.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 332.50 | June 21 
Peru TS RST i 5. 33 | 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
Salvador Omni sis2. ae Le. -25 2.5 2.5 25 | Do. 
Uruguay Peso ee ma . 3626) . 3755) . 4010 . 4113) . 4444 Do. 
Controlled free-- - . 4995 . 5267 . 5266) . 5266 . 5266 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar. ..... Controlled _- 3.19 3.19 ee | 133.19 | May 9 
Uncontrolled tee SS ee = avin feaennad | eta 
' } } 








! Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 
? July-Dec. 
3 Apr. 10- Dec. 30. 
4‘ Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 
' For commitments of the Government only. 
6 July 13-Dec. 31. 
7 For Class 2 merchandise 
For Class 3 merchandise 
For Class 4 merchandise 
These rates prevail at present. 
§ Jan.-May. 
* June- Dec. 


1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 
1.95 (July-Dec.) 


10 Jan.-May. 

1! Jan. 1-June 25. 

12In addition there is “‘compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 

18 Single rate established on May 16. 

16 Single rate established on June 21. 





radio audience. A long experience in 
European capitals as a newspaperman 
furnishes the author with the necessary 
experience for his job of reporting. Daily 
contact with the leaders of Nazi Ger- 
many, with Army and Navy officials, 
propaganda agents, and petty officials, 
as well as ordinary German citizens quali- 
fied him to present a story that is factual 
and convincing, as well as highly inter- 
esting. Of special interest to Americans 
at this time is one of Mr. Shirer’s clos- 
ing statements: “Does Hitler contem- 
plate war with the United States? ... I 
am firmly convinced that he does con- 
template it and that if he wins in Europe 
and Africa he will in the end launch it 
unless we are prepared to give up our 
way of life and adapt ourselves to a sub- 
servient place in his totalitarian scheme 
of things. For to Hitler there will be no 


room in this small world for two great 
systems of life, government, and trade. 
For this reason I think he will attack 
Russia, probably before he tackles the 
Americas.” Available from: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York, 
Ney; 

THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE 
BOARD. Consumer Division, Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
Office for Emergency Management. 1941. 
28 pp. Bulletin No. 13. This study de- 
scribes the composition, powers, and 
duties of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board set up by the Canadian Govern- 
ment upon the outbreak of the war to 
protect the Canadian consumer, as the 
war effort progresses, against exploita- 
tion and avoidable scarcity of necessary 
goods. Indicates the chief problems with 
which the Board has so far been con- 
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fronted, and shows briefly how it has 
dealt with them. 

Available from: Office for Emergency 
Management, Washington, D. C. 


THE ENGLISH HIRE - PURCHASE 
ACT, 1938—A MEASURE TO REGU- 
LATE INSTALMENT SELLING. John 
E. Hamm. 1940. 59 pp. Price 50 cents. 
In recent years. legislative emphasis 
through the United States has been 
slowly shifting toward the further pro- 
tection of at least certain classes of in- 
stalment buyers. In this surge to pro- 
tect the instalment buyer there is little 
agreement as to preciSely what is to be 
accomplished. England has experienced 
a comparable swing in legislative em- 
phasis toward the protection of instal- 
ment buyers rather than instalment 
sellers. The attitude and logic which the 
English applied in attacking their prob- 
lems, and which are reflected in this 
publication, will serve to clarify and bring 
into focus the issues here. 

Available from: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 E. 22d St., New York, N. Y. 





Indian Automobile-Tire 
Production Increasing 


Domestic demand for nonmilitary pas- 
enger-car and truck tires in British India 
continued at around 350,000 units in 1940, 
the same as in 1938 and 1939, according 
to estimates. In 1938, about 60 percent 
of the demand was supplied by local 
manufacturers; but by 1940, Indian 
manufacturers were supplying some 75 
percent of the total. Increased output 
was due partly to import restrictions and 
partly to increased manufacturing facili- 
ties (which began production in January 
1940), and to the general speeding up of 
manufacturing activity during the year. 


Indian Myrobalans Outlook 
Satisfactory 


The 1940-41 myrobalan crop is now be- 
ginning to arrive at Indian marketing 
centers and ports. Although no statis- 
tics of the crop are available, the out- 
look for adequate supplies in 1941 is re- 
ported to be good, as the size of the cur- 
rent crop is about equal to that of the 
previous season. The quality has been 
somewhat affected in the Central Prov- 
inces by February rains, which caused 
considerable discoloration, according to 
reports. 


Japan Short of Dyestuffs 


Despite increased production during 
recent years, Japan is by no means self- 
sufficient in dyestuffs, and the European 
war has seriously affected supplies of 
many items that were formerly imported 
chiefly from Germany. Early in 1940 the 
export of artificial indigo and certain 
other synthetic dyestuffs to countries 
outside the yen block was prohibited. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 





| Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence 
No. 
CANNED FISH: 
Sardines, packed in oil, 4-ounce cans, 100 cases; salmon, red, 400 cases Dublin, Ireland 701 
CEMENT: 
Portland cement packed in 5-leaf paper bags containing 50 kilograms each Pernambuco, Brazil 702 
Order, 100,000 bags 
COFFEE: 
Coffee berries (unground coffe¢ Order of 5 tons Dublin, Ireland 701 
FRUITS, DRIED 
Currants, cleaned, 1,000 cases; prunes, assorted, 3,000 ca raisins, seedless, do 701 
4,000 cases, and golden blended, 3,000 cases. Fancy or extra fancy grades 
GRAINS AND PREPARATIONS ‘ P 
Rice (Blue Rose). 100 tons packed in 100-pound bags do 701 
Barley, pearl, for domestic use, 10 tons packed in 112-pound bags Samples do 701 
available.) 
Iron rods for cement reinforcement, ordinary quality Order of approvyi Paramaribo, Surinam 707 
mately 100 tons. 
MACHINERY: 
Machines for making shoe molds, electrically operated. Capacity, 60 Leon, Guanajuato, Mexico 700 
pairs of molds per day. Good quality. 3 machines desire 
Rayon manufacturing machinery: One rayon plant, capacity for utilizing Bombay, India 705 
5 tons of pulp daily; 1 pulp plant for Indian bamboo, with chopping and 
clearing arrangements, capacity for utilizing 644 tons daily; 1 pulp plant 
for Indian softwoods, with complete chopping and clearing arrangements, 
capacity for utilizing 6% tons daily; 1 pulp plant for cotton linters, canac 
ity for utilizing 644 tons daily: and 1 complete experimental plant New 
machinery preferred, but will consider offers for used equipment 
METALS IN SHEETS AND INGOTS 
Lead sheets, 2,150 kilograms; brass sheets, annealed, 327 kilograms; zin Montevideo, Urugua 704 
sheets, 740 kilograms; copper sheets, annealed, 205 kilograms; tin plate, 
616 sheets; copper wire gauze 28 inches wide, 50 meters; brass rolled rods, 
unannealed, 430 kilograms; copper tubing, unannealed, 349 kilogran 
flexible metallic steam hose (bronze No. 2 tubing), order of 12; pig lead, 
virgin, chemically pure, 6,700 kilograms; copper in ingots, 5,500 kilogram 
virgin block tin, 2,050 kilograms; phosphor tin, 300 kilograms; white metal 
for locomotive bearings, 1,000 kilograms; antimony, 475 kilograms; pig 
iron, 65,000 kilograms. (Detailed specifications available Bids must 
he received not later than July 28. 
PAINT, RaW MATERIALS 
Zine oxide, 99/100 percent pur: Order of 20 tons Hong Kong 703 
PAPER AND PAPER PrRopUcTS 
Writing, kraft, and printing paper, medium quality id pa i Algiers, A " Ou 
bags. Order of 2,000 tons. 
STORAGE BINS 
Bins for storing malt, suitable for Cuban climatic conditior Cay Habana, Cuba Of 
),000 pounds each. Two first grade bins de i 
VEGETABLES 
Beans, lima, 5 tons (sample available); lentils, split, 10 tons imple avail- Dublin, Ireland 701 


ible); pe plit, 5 tons: and peas, whole, 100 tons 


a, SO) 
112-pound bags 





Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





Panama City Landmark Passes 


The Hotel Central, one of the oldest 
and most famous establishments in 
Panama City, will soon close its doors 
to the public. The building, containing 
125 rooms and 43 baths, the largest hotel 


in the country, exclusive of the Canal 
Zone, will be reconditioned and used as 
an annex to the Panama City post office 
which has experienced a sharp increase 
in business as a result of the order re- 
quiring all Panama residents to use the 
Republic’s, rather than Canal Zone, 
postal facilities, 
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U.S. Export Control 
Announcements 


Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, July 15. 


No. 129—Revision of Affidavit Require- 
ments in Connection with Export 
Control 


The requirements regarding basic af- 
fidavits to be submitted with applications 
for export licenses on controlled products 
have been materially revised, in connec- 
tion with the issue of Schedule No. 12 
by the Administrator of Export Control 
on July 5. (See Announcement No. 128 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 12.) 

The period for which record of past 
trade is, in general, to be shown remains 
unchanged, as is the requirement for a 
copy of the order or the form of the al- 
ternative endorsement hitherto used. 
The list of commodities for which basic 
affidavits must accompany license appli- 
cations for an initial shipment of any 
commodity to a given country is con- 
siderably modified, principally by the ad- 
dition of a number of new products for 
which affidavits are now required. An 
important new feature is the provision 
for the acceptability of estimates when 
records of past trade cannot be developed 
without undue hardship of delay or ex- 
pense. 

The text of the revised requirements 
with regard to basic affidavits follows: 


(a) The information contained in the 
basic affidavits shall cover each of the calen- 
dar years, 1937 through 1940, except as noted 
below. On any application for any ship- 
ment to a given country where an affidavit 
is required, a copy of the order or, where 
this is not practicable, an endorsement sub- 
stantially as follows: “This application for 
Export License contains the same data as Our 
order No scheduled for shipment 

*" must appear on the 
face of the application 

(b) Listed below are the commodities re- 
quiring affidavits to destinations other than 
the British Empire, except as noted: 

Acetic aldehyde 

Alkyd resins. 

Aluminum 

Ammonia and Ammonium compounds 

Aniline oil 

Antimony 

Ball and roller bearings and parts 

Bismuth 

Brass.* 

Bromine 

Bronze.* 

Cadmium * (except pigments) 

Calf and kip skins. 

Calcium cyanide. 

Calcium nitrate. 

Casein 

Chromium * (except pigments) 

Cobalt. 

Copper.** 

Cotton linters. 

Cuprous oxide. 

Dicyanodiamide. 

Diethyl phthalate 

Dibutyl phthalate 

Dimethylaniline. 
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Dipropylphthalate (normal and iso). 
Electrical machinery and apparatus con- 
taining mica: 
Boiler gage glass tubes. 
Spare and replacement parts for genera- 
tors and motors, as follows: 
Armatures. 
Commutator end caps. 
Commutators. 
Commutator segment insulators. 
Commutator V rings and cones. 
Mica armature insulation under bands. 
Radio direction finders. 
Radio mica condensers, or capacitors, all 
kinds. 
Radio transmitting sets, tubes and parts. 

Ethylene. 

Ethylene chlorhydrine. 

Ethylene dibromide. 

Fertilizer mixtures, prepared, containing 
25 percent or more sodium nitrate. 

Formaldehyde. 

Graphite electrodes.** 

Guanidine nitrate. 

Hemp.’ 

Hides.’ 

Industrial diamonds.* 

Iron and steel.** 

Istle or tampico.* 

Leather.® 

Machinery, industrial: 

Hydraulic pumps. 

Plastic molding machines and presses. 

Precision intruments for use in the metal 
working industries. 

Tools incorporating industrial diamonds. 

Magnesium." 

Manganese.’ 

Manila fiber.* 

Mercury.* 

Methylamine. 

Naphthalene. 

Natural gums and resins.* 

Nickel.** 

Nitroderivatives of benzene, toluene, xy- 
lene, naphthalene and phenols (com- 
monly referred to as coal-tar interme- 
diates) in addition to those specified in 
proclamation of May 1, 1937. 

Nitroguanidine. 

Nux Vomica. 

Oakum. 

Pentaerythrite. 

Phenol. 

Phthalic anhydride. 

Platinum group metals.* 

Potassium salts and compounds.' 

Potassio fertilizer materials.’ 

Ramie.’ 

Rochelle salts. 

Shellac.* 

Silk. 

Sisal or henequen.* 

Sodium chlorate. 

Sodium cyanide. 


*Basic affidavits are required showing rec- 
ords of exportation for each of the calendar 
years 1935-40, inclusive. 

' Affidavits are required showing records of 
exportation to New Zealand, Australia, Union 
of South Africa. 

* Report exports of ball and roller bearings 
in the years 1937-40 as required in basic affi- 
davits by value or by weight. 

All forms, conversions, and derivatives of 
this article or material listed in Export Con- 
trol Schedules require basic affidavits. Such 
basic affidavits must show the record of ex- 
portation of the particular forms, conversions, 
or derivatives. Example: On basic affidavit 
for antimony sulfide the applicant shall show 
the amount of antimony sulfide exported by 
the applicant during the years 1937-40. 


Sodium nitrate. 

Strontium.* 

Strychnine and salts thereof. 

Sulphur chlorides. 

Sunn.’ 

Tartaric acid. 

Thiodiglycol. 

Toluol. 

Valves and Valve bodies. 

Vegetable oilseeds, and vegetable & other 

oil-bearing raw materials.* 

Zinc ** (except pigments). 

Zirconium.* 

(c) Where an exporter can provide the in- 
formation required in exact figures only by 
an operation involving undue hardship of 
delay or expense he may in lieu thereof sub- 
mit in his affidavit an estimate of such figures, 
provided that the accuracy of such estimated 
figures is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, within 5 percent of the true figures. 

Estimated figures, however, may not be sub- 
mitted where the exact figures are reason- 
ably available and, when submitted, must be 
accompanied by satisfactory explanation as to 
why the exact figures have not been compiled. 


No. 130—Modification of General Li- | 
censes for Export to Great Britain of 
Certain Machinery and Equipment 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State on 
this subject as follows: 

(1) General License CDG 2 authoriz- 
ing the exportation to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland of certain machine 
tools and allied products, has been 
amended to include only precision instru- 
ments for use in metalworking industries. 

(2) New general licenses have been 
issued authorizing the exportation of the 
following products to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, without requiring ap- 
plication for individual licenses but sub- 
ject to the entry of the proper license 
number on the Shipper’s Export Declara- 
tion: 


GpaA 2—Machinery for melting or 


casting. 

GpB 2—Machinery for pressing into 
form. 

Gpc 2—Machinerv for cutting or 
grinding. 


Gpp 2—Machinery tor welding. 

GDE 2—Abrasives and abrasive prod- 
ucts. 

GDF 2—Plastic molding machines and 
presses. 

GDH 2—Construction, conveying, min- 
ing, and quarrying machin- 
ery. 

GDK 2—Hydraulic pumps. 

cpL 2—Tools incorporating industrial 
diamonds. 





Latin America Buying More 
United States Steel 


Before the war, Germany’s exports of 
iron and steel materials were an im- 
portant factor in the Reich’s trade with 
Latin America. United States replace- 
ment of the Reich as a supplier of those 
goods accounted for a good portion of the 
heavily increased sales of the United 
States to that region in 1940. In 1938 
Germany sold Argentina $9,173,000 worth 
of such wares, sent $7,627,000 worth to 
Brazil, and $1,839,000 to Venezuela. In 
1940 Latin America’s total recorded im- 
ports from Germany amounted to less 
than the value of this single item in 
1938. 
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Under date of May 29, 1941, subscribers to foreign trade export statistical statements, issued by the 
Department of Commerce, showing country of destination, were notified that all statements showing 
United States exports by country of destination would be discontinued with the data for March 1941. 


To avoid a break in general export data, on a ccmmeodity basis, your attention is invited to 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce 
of the United States 


Subscription: $1.25 per year, in advance. Single copies, 15 cents. 


The Monthly Summary gives statistical information relative 
to the quantity and value of exports and imports as follows: 
cluding reexports), general imports, imports for con 


SUMMARY OF EXPORTS AND IMPORTS BY 





MONTHS. 


Merchandise: Total exports; exports of United States 
merchandise, reexports of foreign merchandise. Total 
imports, entered for consumption, entered for ware- 
house, balance of exports (+) and imports (—). Im- 
ports for consumption: Total imports, entered for con- 
sumption, withdrawn from warehouse, free of duty, 
dutiable, net customs receipts, amount collected, 
percent of dutiable. 


Gold: Exports, imports, balance of exports (+ ), imports 
(> 

Silver: Exports, imports, balance of exports (+), imports 
(—). 

Index numbers: Merchandise exports, total including 
reexports (value adjusted and value unadjusted), 
United States merchandise unadjusted: Merchandise 
imports, general imports, imports for consumption 
unadjusted. 


Data are given for the same month 1936, 1937, 1938, and 
1939 and monthly for 1940 and 1941, with cumulative 
totals. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE BY 
COUNTRIES. 
For the month of issue, exports (including reexports), 


general imports and imports for consumption and 
cumulative, including the month of issue, exports (in- 


sumption, the corresponding periods for the previous 


year. 


EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE, IM- 
PORTS OF MERCHANDISE, AND REEXPORTS 
OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 


By commodity groups: Animal and animal products 
edible; animal and animal products, inedible; vegetable 


food products and beverages; vegetable products, 


inedible, except fibers and wood; textile fibers and 
manufactures; wood and paper; nonmetallic minerals; 
metals and manufactures, except machinery and ve- 
hicles; machinery and vehicles; chemicals and related 
Shown for the month of 


products; miscellaneous. 


issue and cumulative, including the month of issue, 


quantity, and value. 


Other information appearing regularly includes informa- 
tion on cotton; domestic exports and imports by eco- 
nomic classes; indexes of changes in quantity, unit 

value (price), and total value of exports and imports, 

by economic classes; exports and imports of merchandise 
by customs districts; imports of gold and silver by 
countries; exports and imports of gold and silver by 
customs districts; commerce with noncontiguous ter 
ritories (summary statement); imports of coffee, green 
or raw, roasted or processed, since October 1, 1940, 


by countries of origin. 


Each issue includes a complete commodity index, exports 


and imports. 





Subscriptions for the Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States should be entered with the Super- 


intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


It is suggested that subscribers to statistical 


statements, now discontinued, which showed country of destination instruct the Superintendent of Documents to enter their 


Monthly Summary subscription as of the April 1941 issue. 


In this way there will be no break in the continuity of export 


data in general, although there will not be available through the Monthly Summary the commodity data by country of des- 


tination. 


Subscription: One year, $1.25 in advance, single copies, 15 cents. 
































